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Letters 
The Climate in Philadelphia 


To the Editor: 


Mr. Feinstein is to be congratulated for his 
article, “The State of Criticism,” in your 
issue of February 15. 

His appraisal of the political climate 
that surrounds the world of the painter 
here in Philadelphia I believe to be both 
concise and accurate. 

I can only hope that his words will 
hasten the day when the alleviation of this 
culturally degenerate condition will be- 
come a reality. 

C. R. Bechtle 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


To the Editor: 


Congratulations on your article, “The State 
of Criticism,” in the (Feb. 15) issue of 
“Arts Digest” ... 
I, as a young artist in Philadelphia, want 

a stimulating art atmosphere which is con- 
ductive to learning and growth; not stagna- 
tion. I hope that this article will lead to 
the showing of more controversial work in 
Philadelphia and the voicing of more con- 
troversial opinions. A clarification of art 
standards and an objective basis for art 
criticism would be a great benefit both to 
the layman and the artist. 

Mrs. William B. Allman 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


To the Editor: 


I was delighted to read Mr. Feinstein’s ex- 
posé of the decadent art situation in Phil- 
adelphia. It has forced many artists to leave 
the city, and it was an act of courage on his 
part to make this revelation in spite of the 
entrenched pressures against such candor. 

E. M. Beal 

Berwyn, Pennsylvania 


To the Editor: 


To pursue Mr. Feinstein’s “culinary” simile, 
employed in his recent blast at Philadel- 
phia, via its critics, artists (save one), 
and the current Art Festival Exhibition at 
the Philadelphia Museum, one cannot help 
but feel that the pungent aroma arising 
from the pages of the ARTS DIGEST is pos- 
sibly the result of Mr. Feinstein cooking 
his own goose... The switch from chef to 
main course transpiring when he indis- 
criminately dubs Philadelphia’s artists and 
critics as chicken and the exhibition (which 
he had not seen at that writing) a turkey. 

This exhibition, which he has thus casti- 
gated in the February 15 issue of the 
ARTS DIGEST, is, to this observer, of gener- 
ally high esthetic calibre and does the 
artists of the area proud. It would be im- 
possible to single out, in all fairness, specific 
works involved. To reiterate, let it suffice 
that it is a well-balanced and _ highly 
representative sampling of local palettes 
(both known and unknown). 

Further, this regional show was ably 
juried by a distinguished group of artists— 
out-of-towners, too! (So much for local 
prejudice.) They worked like beavers from, 
I am told on good authority, 10 A.M. till 
9 P.M. During this time, they conscien- 
tiously examined in the neighborhood of 
1400 pictures and winnowed them down 
to several hundred entries . . . 

Ben Wolf 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





To the Editor: 


As to Mr. Feinstein’s... gripes (B 

15) against the Philadelphia critics, | q@ 
say nothing but that in a national 

zine ... (it) seems a petty indulgence, Bu 
when he pompously implies the Figg 
Philadelphia Art Festival exhibition at th 
Philadelphia Museum, sponsored by the 
mayor and put on with the cooperation of 
Artists Equity, can only be appraised fy 
the diameter of its circular rut... one cp 
only wonder whether he speaks from the 
point of view of a biased critic he » 
abhors, or as a petulant non-joiner. 

For many years Philadelphia Equity ha 
been hoping and pleading for the map. 
rialization of such a show at our museum 
In the warmest cooperation our elected 
artists committee and museum officigs 
worked out the show, currently floodel 
with visitors. All artists in every field had 
ample chances to get in. Few top artists of 
any trend are missing, notably sending 
their best productions besides. 

Must we always have suspicious accus- 
tions and secessions when reputable organi- 
zations try to do something for American 
art? Is it the negative mice we crave or 
the side of the angels? 

Emlen Etting 

Member of Equity Artists 
Committee, Philadelphia Mu- 
seum Festival Exhibit 





Dept. of Praise 


To the Editor: 


I had allowed my subscription to the ART 
(not then ARTS) DIGEST to lapse before 
you took over. When I read through several 
issues while preparing a recent column, | 
decided at once to renew my subscription 
and have already done so. You have cet 
tainly done a remarkable job, making the 
magazine more provocative, more readable, 
more inclusive, more informed. Your edi 
torials take a strong and stimulating line. 

Howard Derrickson 

Art Critic, 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





Homage to Miss Davidson 


To the Editor: 

On January 1, 1955, Miss Bernice David- 
son wrote in your magazine a review of 
the exhibition of Medieval Spanish Art at 
The Cloisters of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

Since this exhibition was held in my 
honor, I read her article with much intet- 
est. What'I particularly liked was her ap- 
proach to the subject, as she made mafy 
excellent observations about the subject of 
Spanish art, contrasting the medieval and 
Baroque periods, and the differences be 
tween Spanish and German art. In her dis 
cussion of the various objects exhibited, 
she made acute and highly intelligent ob 
servations, emphasizing the realism, myst 
cism and love for decoration, and revealing 
a high knowledge of this field. 

Now that the exhibition has closed ! 
write to let you know how much I apprec 
ated the sound and scholarly treatment dis 
played in her article. 

Walter W. S. Cook 
Professor Emeritus of Fine Arts 
New York University 
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Our Readers Comment 


The returns from our recent reader 
survey were far greater than we had 
even hoped. They are being tabulated 
now, and we will have an accurate pic- 
ture of our readership soon. 

Your comments and suggestions 
are fascinating. From the lindreds 
that poured in we have selected a 
random cross-section which is pre- 
sented below. Your cooperation has 
been a great help and will make it 
possible for us to expand the magazine 
along the lines that you desire. Here 
are some of the things that you wrote: 

“I would appreciate more news of 
prints and their makers . . . Always 
consult Where to Show. It is a reliable 
feature even when one does not send. 
Also Calendar of Exhibitions.” 

“I would appreciate a less glossy 
paper for your magazine—as it would 
reflect less light and make for more 
comfortable reading.” (Coated paper 
is important in obtaining good repro- 
ductions. ) 

“I want my art magazine to be 
about fine art, painting and sculpture, 
and not to embrace industrial design, 
music and movies unless it can be 
twice as big. But to confuse the issue 
I liked the article on, say, E. E. Cum- 
mings or a Frankenstein review.” 

‘I like editorials, symposia, letters, 
reviews.” 

“More commercial art, for instance 
commercial artists making a picture. 
Question and answer column.” 

_ “The magazine has improved 100% 
in the short time that I’ve been read- 
ing it (18 months); it is now one of 
the really interesting publications. I 
hope you can continue expanding and 
continue your fearless editorial policy.” 

“Enjoy it all. Particularly articles 
about and reviews of contemporary 
painters. How about a piece on ballet 
now and then?” 

"I think you make a mistake in 
openly taking a point of view (for in- 
stance the Whitney issue). It shows 
a lack of dignity—and I don’t believe 
it is the place of an art magazine to 
take such a stand—this is newspaper 
policy—an art magazine should be 
informative only.” 

"Td like to see an editorial about the 
up and coming young talent for 1955.” 
_ More sculpture coverage, and pos- 
sibly photography.” 

eep up the fine editorials and 
common sense articles. The last few 
months have shown a marked change 
for the better in the policy of the 
DIGEST. Thanks for having guts.” 
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Spectrum by Jonathan Marshall 


“Stop defending ‘patch-work’ artists 
and their psycho-neurotic paintings. 
Books can be written about what is 
wrong with modern artists . . . Even 
museums fall prey to their propa- 
ganda.” (We would be interested in 
seeing a book on the subject by the 
writer of this comment. Our task is to 
be critical and open-minded. ) 

“Much impressed by improvement 
in magazine this past year. Particu- 
larly the reviews of current exhibitions 
which go a little further in a ‘critical’ 
way and become more than just a 
description of the work. H. K.’s in 
particular.” 

“Reviews of shows are too sketchy 
and non-committal to a degree that 
they become meaningless. The care- 
lessness of the reviewers goes so far 
as to misspell the names of the artists.” 

“Why not build . . . a sound, under- 
standable vocabulary in which expres- 
sions are made meaningful and under- 
standable instead of using such ex- 
pressions in ways to suggest the artist 
as a ‘great, expressive, sensitive’ soul? 
He is, after all, a physical being within 
a physical frame.” 

“I am a devoted reader of your 
magazine and rely on it to keep me 
posted on developments in the art 
world . . . Continue your constructive 
criticism of museum policies.” 

“I like articles on art. Features on 
painters . . . particularly analysis of 
non-objective painting. I dislike cin- 
ema, music or any political allu- 
sions ... Too much politics. Are you 
now planning to go in for discussion 
of artists’ political backgrounds?” 

“I wish to congratulate you on the 
opening up of your magazine to en- 
compass all the arts .. . We here in 
the hinterlands realize that New York 
is the artistic center of the U. S.... 
Shows, no matter how good, outside 
that small sector, do not exist. There 
are . . . outposts of 57th Street as 
Philly, Chicago and Fricso. But there 
is condescension in their inclusion.” 


Tupperware’s Art Program 


It is all too rare that big business steps 
out of its immediate environment and 
into the arts. When it does, the steps 
are often cautious and temporary. For 
this reason we are delighted that Tup- 
perware Home Parties, Inc. is con- 
tinuing and expanding its art program. 

Under the direction of Ernest Fiene, 
the Tupperware Art Fund is holding 
its second annual open competition. 
Significantly, prize money has been 
almost doubled this year and includes 


three prizes of $1800 and a like num- 
ber at $600. 

Each winner donates a picture to 
the permanent collection of the Tup- 
perware Art Fund Museum in Orlando, 
Florida. Thirty-eight paintings were 
selected from last year’s competition 
and are being circulated nationally by 
the American Federation of Arts. It is 
the company’s aim to stimulate the 
use of art in the home. 

The success of this competition 
should serve as a stimulus to artists 
and industry. The benefit is mutual 
and the potential is great. We hope 
that others will follow the example. 


Inspiration Restored 


Recently a young friend became dis- 
couraged in his art studies. His as- 
signed representational paintings were 
not recognizable. The instructor gave 
little sympathy or encouragement, and 
our friend felt that he had failed. He 
abandoned his painting. 

In an effort to encourage our friend, 
his parents showed him several recent 
copies of ARTS DIGEST. In them he saw 
reproductions of all types of paintings 
and realized that no one style was per- 
fection. Our friend, who is three and 
one-half years old, is again painting 
his primitive, impressionistic works. 
He is happy and his creative impulses 
have not been subdued. 


Pigeons in the Press, Alas 


Some time ago an heroic pigeon 
named Lena flew from behind the iron 
curtain with an anti-Russian message. 
Her heroics were rewarded with a free 
trip to the US. 

Lena was met here at the airport by 
a large crowd of pigeon fanciers who 
released 1000 pigeons in her honor 
and who made speeches—the fanciers, 
not the pigeons, made the speeches. 
She even received special immigration 
treatment. Lena’s future is secure. 
She will pose for an artist, and the 
picture will be used for propaganda. 

We salute Lena, America’s newest 
cover girl, a new symbol of culture 
to rival a certain unmentionable dove. 


Room with a View 


Last summer a well known Long Island 
newspaper carried the following “for 
rent” ad: 

“Room for Rent: Beautiful View, 
Private Entrance, No Bath. Suitable 
for an Artist.” Of well, better than no 
view. 







John Marin: Lobster Boat, Cape Split, Maine, 1938 


Memorial for John Marin 5) James Mellow 


The analogy with music is one that John Marin was fond of 
using when he spoke of his own paintings and of painting 
in general. When he bought his house in Addison, Maine, 
in 1934, there was a piano on the premises, and one can 
imagine the head of Lachaise’s sculpture, the bony, shrewd 
face, haloed in disheveled hair, bent over the keyboard, intent 
upon the sounds that issued from the Chickering. It was an 
occupation that provided him with metaphors for his dis- 
persed comments on esthetics; he could speak of his paint- 
ings as going back and forth from the center as notes leaving 
and returning to the keyboard’s Middle C; and of good 
painting, he once wrote, “...so as in great nature — the soil 
not to lose its identity, the plant not to have its nature killed. 
... Leave it to the true creative artist — he'll find a place for 
the stones and weeds of life in his picture and all so arranged 
that each takes its place and part in that rhythmic whole — 
that balanced whole — to sing its music with color, line and 
spacing upon its keyboard.” 

In view of the liveliness, rightness, and “Blessed Equilib- 
rium” that his best paintings achieve, it is not strange that 
his favorite composers should be Bach, Haydn, and “those 
English fellows like Purcell and Orlando Gibbons.” Mac- 
Kinley Helm, in writing of his first visit with Marin, who 
was then recuperating from a heart attack in his Maine home, 
says that he found Marin at the Chickering, playing the 
first part of Bach’s Two-Part Inventions. “That is the kind 
of music my piano likes to have played on it,” Marin re- 
marked. Later in the evening, in the presence of a northern 
New England sunset, Marin was taking “notes.” In his right 
hand, Helm tells us, with a black crayon, he sketched in the 
sky, the headlands, and the bay, while with his left, he laid 


in the color with a brush. “His hands fought each other over 
the paper as they had done while he played the Two-Part 
Inventions.” 

Marin’s was one of the longest and one of the more suc- 
cessful careers of a modern American artist. It was also one 
of the least dependent upon the creative stimulus of Europe. 
The Memorial Exhibition of his work that the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts is presenting this month offers an 
opportunity for reviewing that career and Marin’s somewhat 
unique position in American art. Marin eschewed much of 
the French school and much of modern art, generally. Al 
though critics in the early years of his recognition were 
prompt to cite Cézanne as an influence, Marin was as prompt 
to disclaim it by maintaining an aloofness that lasted his 
lifetime. With a characteristic Yankee suspicion, he felt that 
the French, in particular, and the “Art World” in general, 
were too insistent on promoting Cézanne (after his death, 
as is the way). Without becoming involved in a discussion 
of Cézanne’s influence upon the whole of modern att, | 
think a satisfactory definition of Marin’s relationship 10 
European painting, his essential independence, can be seen 
more clearly in comparison with the career of another Amer 
ican painter, Marsden Hartley. Hartley had suffered through 
most of the phases of Continental painting. Ic was only late 
in his career that he seemed to have assimilated some of 
those influences and flatly rejected others, taking a position 
similar to the one Marin had maintained for a lifetime. 

Marin had, of course, always been aware of the phases 
and directions of modern art. He was as concerned as aly 
modern since Cézanne has had to be with the demands of 
the medium, with “painting as painting.” But where Maria 
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disen himself was from the predominant trend of mod- 
ern art toward intellectual preoccupations that seemed to go 
further and further in the denial of the natural world. The 
visible world was always important to Marin—not to be 
merely copied, but as the embodiment of what he felt and 
knew. With respect to the modern movement, however, it 
remains to be said that the gradual and steady success of 
Marin in this country, aside from the great contribution 
which the careful and devoted management of his friend 
and dealer Alfred Steiglitz made, was in large part due to 
the receptive atmosphere which Cézanne, and the moderns 
with him, began to create at the time Marin was beginning 
his career. Marin had the support of a movement going in 
a similar direction. Had he been a solitary voice in American 
painting (one thinks of Ryder, for instance), his career 
might not have been so fortunate. 

It was Marin’s predicament that he not only chose to 
remain aloof from the modern developments, but that he 
could not have been acceptable to the conservative academ- 
icism that opposed any modern influence. In that respect, 
Marin came under as much critical abuse as any of the 
moderns. He could not subscribe to the taste for painting 
as sterile reproduction of the natural world. Later in his life 
he stated what had always been his position, “...that the 
picture must be a created object — that it can derive from 
other created objects, but that to copy these created objects 
or to make the effort to copy, places one in the position of 
having to defend that which cannot be defended — for the 
beholder has a right to say, ‘I'd rather look at the object 
itself than your copy.’” Marin was concerned all his life with 
the material considerations of the medium, with the subject 
matter, and with the man in between. 

The insistence upon place, the sense of the particular, is 
very great in Marin. It is his special strength. And, like 
Anteus, his strength came from renewed contact with the 
earth. Marin put into his paintings a lifetime of familiarity 
with the subjects he most often chose and with which he 
was most often successful — the sea, rocks, mountains, sky — 
the “Elemental Big Forms.” 

To achieve the intimacy with his subjects that his art 
required, Marin was also forced to make a further aliena- 
tion— from the accepted patterns that American life im- 
posed. The Puritanism which saw a dedication to art as 
either frivolity, if the artist were financially independent, or 


John Marin: The Red Sun — Brooklyn Bridge, 1922 








as a serious shirking of responsibilities, if he were not, had 
during Marin’s youth sent a whole generation of expatriate 
American writers, painters, and musicians to Europe. Most 
of them found their independence in Paris, where, as Ger- 
trude Stein put it, “It was not what Paris gave you, but what 
it did not take away.” But Europe was not satisfying to 
Marin. When he returned from Europe in 1910 he found 
New York as visually exciting as anything Europe had to 
offer. Commercial America had begun to swell in that wave 
that was to crash in 1929. New York was building vertically, 
in great sky-scrapers, as well as spreading horizontally. But 
while Marin found that activity a fitting subject for many 
of his paintings, he did not care for the life that went with 
it. He was suspicious of living in crowds because it killed 
“fine things, fine thoughts,” just as he was suspicious of the 
prodigious activities of new art movements. Artists who 
worked all the time, he felt, didn’t have time to think. Once 
he had discovered Maine, most of his life seemed to gravi- 
tate between the small town in New Jersey, where he had 
a home, and a series of small towns in Maine, where he 
spent his summers and falls. He was, he said, “a small town 
gink with a small town disposition.” 

That small town life of Marin’s was as important for 
what it gave him as for what it did not take away. Although 
he was on friendly terms with his neighbors, he found a 
privacy that was important to him. (Only in his later years 
did some of his neighbors discover that he was a nationally 
famous painter.) One can read in his letters the kind of life 
that was possible for him. He wrote to Steiglitz about the 
common occurrences—of a heavy fog, and the mailboats 
Bandwell and Morse, whistling, feeling their way into the 
harbor—of hunting for ducks—of picking wild straw- 
berries —of buying a boat and discovering the islands in 
his territory. And he wrote terse descriptions of what he 
saw —of cranes, slow-flying, of the beautiful green of fir- 
trees, the white force of water against rock during a storm. 
He wrote of the land, felt and observed, the weather, the 
change of seasons — all of it becoming part of his knowledge 
as a man and as a painter. 

Marin’s fame as a painter has rested largely on his water- 
colors. For the Memorial Exhibition the museum has drawn 
some 68 of his watercolors, half that number of oils, and a 
sampling of his etchings from major museums and private 
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Space in Color by Patrick Heron 


Notes on Nine British Painters 


Partly because of Henry Moore's international reputation, the 
accent in Britain has for some time now been a little too ex- 
clusively upon sculpture. Our excellent younger sculptors, 
working for the most part in iron in an “open” idiom, have 
been widely acclaimed. At the Venice Biennale of 1952 and 
elsewhere such artists as Reg Butler, Kenneth Armitage, F. E. 
McWilliam, Robert Adams and others have created a repu- 
tation abroad as the new “school” of British sculpture: as a 
result, they are better known than the younger painters who 
are their friends and contemporaries here. Apart from Ben 
Nicholson, whose welcome eminence abroad is a lone ex- 
ample, the sort of painters foreigners expect to find in this 
country are essentially non-plastic, non-spatial, indifferent 
manipulators of color and form: in a word, they are basically 
illustrational rather than abstract. Apart from Nicholson, the 
British painters best known abroad (or here, by and large) 
are romantic expressionists, much loved in English literary 
circles and also quite satisfactory partners, it appears, for the 
sculptors. (But then sculptors never really see the beauty of 
those flatnesses which communicate space and depth in paint- 
ing! ) 

It is my purpose in this article to try to show you that 
other movements are afoot: that there exist, and have for 
many years flourished, in a quiet way, painters in England 
who speak in the truly pictorial language of color and form. 
Stylistically, the nine I have chosen to discuss here are a vari- 
ance. Some are non-figurative: Roger Hilton, Victor Pas- 
more, Alan Davie. Two are figurative: Ivon Hitchens and 
Keith Vaughan. Two abstract from reality to such an extent 
as to appear, at first sight, non-figurative: Peter Lanyon and 
William Johnstone. And two alternate between an abstract 
rendering of visual images and modes of non-figuration: 
William Scott (whose work has been seen lately in New 
York) and Terry Frost. Incidentally these are the painters 
(together with myself—here omitted) whose work was in- 
cluded in an anthology entitled “Space in Color” which I 
arranged at the Hanover Gallery, in London, in July, 1953. 
In a climate dominated by literary values and where, for 
instance, “abstract art” is still the béte noir of the majority 
of art critics, the object of that exhibition was to demonstrate 
that the fundamental realities in good painting—of different 
styles—are abstract. It also sought to show that, whether one 
creates the illusion of spatial recession behind the picture sur- 
face (as Hitchens does), or that of forms advancing bodily 
from the canvas out into the room in which it hangs (as 


Ivon Hitchens: Winter Walk No. 21 , 


Hilton does )—one’s means involve the creation of pictotid 
space, of one species or another; and this space is only fal 
created through the juxtaposition of colors and the manipule 
tion of tone-in-color. The fashionable English attitude 
pictorial color fails to comprehend this: color is thought of a 
an arbitrary, free, decorative addition to linear constructions 
Yet fine painting, of any school, is based on the science of 
space in color. In commenting now on pictures by these nine 
British painters I hope to indicate a few of the infinite num 
ber of variations that may be played on this basic theme. 
IVON HITCHENS (born 1893). A year older than Ben 
Nicholson, Hitchens has just those qualities Nicholson lacks: 
the “un-English” qualities of a tremendous sensuousness in 
the handling of paint and a profound awareness of spatial tt 
cession. Endlessly contemplating (he is a quietist among 
painters) the receding avenues, or tree-tunnels, which fal 
back through his luscious Sussex woods, Hitchens has evolved 
an exceedingly original post-cubist language for conveying his 
experience before the scene itself (he works out-of-doors; on 
the spot). The amorphous tree masses, the bulging, roundish 
volumes of the foliage on low-sweeping boughs, or on bushes, 
Hitchens reduces to flat screens of color, scribbled with 
rhythmic expressiveness that is itself the experience of a 
abstract vitality. These screens of brushed color lie, one be 
hind another, parallel to the picture-surface; and they evoke, 
with extraordinary economy, yet with plastic certainty, the 
divergent vistas falling back through the dusky, green, almost 
submarine air of the wood. A typical Hitchens construction 
is seen in Winter Walk No. 2: 1948. The main, more open 
and obvious vista recedes to the half-right: balancing this 
at the extreme left, the eye may penetrate near trunks 0 
emerge in the sunlit glade which two scribbled planes ( 
horizontal, “ground” plane and a vertical, white one) create, 
and which is the point of deepest recession, since the main 
vista is blocked by a dark vertical screen (against which on 
white birch trunk shows up) which emphasizes the picture 
plane again, just as we were penetrating too far for it to 
us. Everywhere the subject is the point of departure; ye 
everywhere the process is one of abstraction. The fo 
clichés and familiar devices haunting much good abstrat 
painting do not worry this most personal of painters, sine 
the visual sensation of his infinitely elusive subject is always 
different, always uncapturable. His faults are his own: hi 
color, always atmospheric in its operation upon us, some 
times is too evenly diluted with white. His remarkably fluent 
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Roger Hilton: Painting, 1953 


William Johnstone: Landscape 1953 


broad notation, though unfailingly rhythmic, occasionally de- 
generates into flourish. But we honor him for his masterly 
sense of matiére, for his spatial lucidity, the resonance of his 
color and the positively “musical” nature of the intervals be- 
tween plane and plane, between one controlled stab of his 
largish brush and the next. Above all, the forms evoked 
(trunk or branch) and the fluid strokes of paint are made 
completely identical. One exists in the other. 

WILLIAM JOHNSTONE (born 1897). Well-known as an 
art teacher (he is Principal of the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts in London), Johnstone is, despite this, one might say, 
a painter of unusual quality. Trained in Paris, his early can- 
vases have that fluid, economical, well-ordered plastic quality 
one associates with de la Fresnay. An almost too spare design; 
yet an opulence in the actual touch. His instinct with loose 
mixtures, a well-laden brush, and a white canvas is to design 
with a calligraphic eloquence and certainty. In a recent work 
like Landscape, 1953, Johnstone gives us the minimal ma- 
terial, it might be said. Yet what is put down is put down 
right. The pictorial economy works. The result hovers, pos- 
sibly, between a more explicit three-dimensional illusionism 
(would everyone know how to read the Scottish hillside in 
this? ) and a more concrete form of non-figuration. His works 
are always perfect in their balance. 

VICTOR PASMORE (born 1908). This is an artist endowed 
with a miraculous sense of taste, on one hand, and a passion- 
ately stubborn determination to rise above that, on the other. 
Beginning as a figurative painter in whom Bonnard, Degas, 
and Whistler were all traceable, he “went abstract” in 1948 
and, bludgeoning his pictorial sensibility with constructivist 
theory, he soon passed through periods of non-figurative 
collage and paintings based on “spiral themes” (slightly 
reminiscent of Leonardo’s whirlpools) to the construction 
of reliefs in wood and plastics. Fine as these austere creations 
are, I believe Pasmore’s gift is essentially connected with the 
application of dry pigment, as matt and subtle, tonally, as face- 
powder, to a gently stained and rubbed canvas. In his touch, 
with a squarish brush, in a sort of squarish brushwork (hori- 
zontal and vertical brushstrokes) lies his genius. Just as, 
in the very beautiful earlier Pasmores of a disc-like sun 
dropping into flat, milky bars of Thames fog (horizontal 
oblongs of tone-color) the flat wafer-like planes of sky, fog, 
willow-tree or river-surface were pushed back into position 
in the illusionistic picture-space by this flat brushwork—so 
are the segments pushed back in a design like the one I re- 
produce: Oval Motif in Brown, White, Pink and Ochre: 1952. 
Less “inventive,” possibly, than Nicholson, whom he greatly 
admires, Pasmore is nevertheless more purely a painter. His 
color has a resonance and punch, a drama of lights and darks, 
which the sometimes too smooth and neat Ben Nicholson 
lacks. The extraordinary simplicity of the forms in a work 
like this Oval Motif is typical. The exhilaratingly sharp 
geometry of Nicholson is here exchanged for muffled rec- 
tangles, round-cornered, soft in line yet always dead right in 
weight one against the next. 

ROGER HILTON (born 1911). Studied in Paris under 
Bissiére at Academie Ranson. After the war Hilton developed 
a form of non-figurative painting which could be classed 
alongside that of Manessier, Bazaine or the Scots painter 
William Gear. That is to say—surface quality soft and im- 
pressionist: design like a textile, very evenly distributed 
across the surface in countless broken, soft, blunt-shaped 
forms or “marks,” many being little more than single fat 
brushstrokes formalized into lozenge-shaped blobs or oblongs 
or little zees of color. In 1953 Hilton broke with this idiom 
and taking his cue from Parisian painters roughly associated 
with Serge Poliakoff, began painting pictures limited to 
three, four, or five colors flatly and very thickly applied with 








a knife in as many large flapping areas, apparently care- 
lessly delineated, with ragged edges and absolutely no modu- 
lation of the white, black, grey or scarlet mixtures. Painting, 
1953 is a good example. The manipulation—by means of 
planes of violently opposed color—of physical space in the 
room in front of the painting is Hilton’s conscious objective, 
[ would say. The instant murder of any “image” that may 
accidentally arise in one of his compositions is a duty he 
imposes on himself. Yet, since this “organic non-figuration” 
dispenses with overt geometry, all sorts of apparently sym- 
bolic images do frequently materialize amongst his stark and 
sheer flags and wrags of form. The fact is, probably, that 
every type of figure, sign, image or symbol cannot be ex- 
cluded and chased away. Non-figuration is merely an un- 
attainable ideal. A// configurations take on, with time, over- 
tones of meaning alien to the pure ideal of non-figuration. 
Hilton's fine handling of paint; his instinct for using the total 
picture area, even when most of it is white, as in Painting, 
1954; and, if you could see it, his capacity for keeping all his 
few colors at full strength, full saturation are remarkable. 
Now that he is being shown more often in London he is 
fast becoming a “pain in the neck” to our more ladylike pro- 
fessional critics! 

KEITH VAUGHAN (born 1912). I shall be briefer with 
Vaughan, who has shown at Durlacher’s in New York recently. 
Graduating from a “romantic illustrationalism” perilously 
allied to Sutherland, Vaughan moved away towards Cézanne, 
Braque and Matisse. The latter work approaches the plastic 
and spatial logic of the French tradition, being immensely 
solid in construction and beautifully painted. Such profes- 
sional virtues, while instinctive in France, are cultivated here 
in an atmosphere largely indifferent to them. Yet this very 
cultivation, this very deliberateness of “good painting” has 
its dangers. For the most part Vaughan avoids them, working 
with a mastery of opaque tonal color and drawing with great 
strength. Here he uses outline plastically rather than in a 
linear fashion—a device taken in part from the Matisse of 
1905 and from Cézanne. 

WILLIAM SCOTT (born 1913). Scott, too, is not now un- 
known in New York (and is represented at the Guggenheim 
Museum ). Superficially related to austere forms of contempo- 















rary non-figurative art, Scott’s bare, animistic designs a 
painted with a controlled “messing” of brush-and-knife. 
that is one of the most invigorating delights of mode, 
British painting. Scott paints his picture with the gm 
movements of arm and hand, one suspects, that he would yg 
to whitewash a cottage wall. No one, here, uses thick “hoy. 
paint” with a more direct or simple eloquence: the bare fy. 
nesses are the richer in sensation, and pure pictorial signi, 
cance, it seems, the more he prunes away from his simp, 
symbolic images. Harbour, 1952, in off-white and black, jx 
an image of masculine animal vitality if ever there was oy 
The “harbor” theme reflects Scott's affection for the Comig, 
and Breton scenes. In Seated Nude, 1954, Scott takes a lun 
towards figuration again (which he only abandoned ;, 
1952). Cherry red, ochre, black and white—this immeng) 
expressive (and nearly expressionist) painting marks Soy 
renewed concer with anthropomorphic content. The “fy. 
ness” of the imagined female form, from back to front, sy. 
gests the sculpture of Kenneth Armitage; yet this is beside tk 
point, for what has really happened is simply that Scott hy 
once again painted his archetypal design: her square bot 
is just that famous table-top (with legs below and her ned 
now placed where the “coffee-pot” used to be) with whid 
he has made his name (and which underlies even his “non. 
figurative” work). 
TERRY FROST (born 1915). A painter of marked ardi- 
tectonic virtue, Frost only began to paint after the recen 
war. A pupil of Pasmore, his “brush-touch” still resemble 
Pasmore’s. But Frost’s concern with space behind the canva, 
and with a landscape subject-matter from which he derive 































his forms, alienates him from the Pasmore of today. Te} '! 
limpid, swift clarity of the scissoring banana-forms in Move. | ™ 
ment in Green, Black and White, 1951, evokes the bobbing his 
of moored rowing-boats in St. Ives Harbor. Even withou G 
color, one feels the water's surface (which now admits thee § ™ 
deep down into submarine gloom, and now rebuts it, keep- su 
ing it at the surface) implied throughout the surface of this | ™ 
picture. All the shapes stop the eye, as a bat stops a ball la 
cleanly and finally at a given depth in the imagined space in | ™ 
the painting. lu 

PETER LANYON (born 1918). At first sight Lanyon (who : 
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Peter Lanyon: St. Just-in-Penwith; 1953 


isCornish) looks like an “action painter,” so free and tangled 
and energetic are his pictorial forms. Actually, he derives 
his images from landscape—the wild coastal landscape of 
Cornwall. Indeed, to non-figurative art he is positively an- 
tagonistic. Yet his mode of experiencing his landscape is 
subtle, complex and personal in the extreme. To the Cornish- 
man’s Celtic propensity for giving the inanimate “a presence,” 
lanyon adds an engineer's interest in abstract form. The 
extremely dramatic and complex forms of the cliffs and crags 
Lanyon experiences “from a moving point”: he seeks to 
fegister not one viewpoint but 20 simultaneously: to express 
the movement down a mineshaft (which cleaves the huge 
green landscape in St. Just-in Penwith, 1953), or of the sea 
into a cave, or of himself on a motor-bicycle, or of rocks 
against sea or sky—and to compound all this into one picture! 
Naturally, it does not always come off. But Lanyon is working 
on a big scale. He is not yet shipwrecked on his own 
originality: the sense of structure he originally learned from 
Naum Gabo (who lived at St. Ives); his own sense of paint, 
his imaginative daring and his intelligence, all promise well 
for him. 

ALAN DAVIE (born 1920). This young Scottish painter 
has sometimes been called “the best British American painter 
living!” It is true he was impressed some years back by 
Jackson Pollock. Working at his large paintings lying hori- 
zontal on the floor, Davie has as few inhibitions as Pollock. 
But I find his work supremely spatial in its content. Where 
Pollock favors the flat, all-over flowering of non-geometric 
forms, right across the picture-surface, Davie always con- 
structs an illusionistic space—which is sometimes of great 
depth and is always very mysterious in feeling. This he does 
in Painting, February, 1953, which I reproduce here. Here, 
in this magnificent work, are forms which lack identity as 
real objects but are, because of that, even more powerful as 
pictorial forms in space. Everything inside the four edges of 
the picture is perfectly related. The tough, vertical or hori- 
zontal thrust of the lines of construction contrasts beautifully 
with the silky explosions of spluttered black or white here 
and there: geometry offsets the organic. The rapid, large 
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Terry Frost: Movement in Green, Black and White, 1951 


brush he wields can both construct—as in the dead straight 
lines of structural demarcation—and write—as in the cali- 
graphic, lopsided circle, in black, inside the small pale box. 
There is much in Davie’s art that is swiftly automatic; nothing 
that is consciously considered. Nevertheless his works have 
a clarity and balance that must appeal greatly to the intellect 
—even though they are achieved through the exclusion of that 
troublesome entity, the subject! 





Paul Klee: Rhythms of Trees and Architecture, 1920. Kleemann: Galleries 


The Example of Paul Klee 5) Hition Kramer 


",..1 want to be as though newborn, knowing absolutely 
nothing about Europe; ignoring facts and fashions, to be 
almost primitive.” ' 
—Paul Klee, 1902. 


With what irony Paul Klee regarded these words in later 
life (they were written, incidentally, after his first journey 
to Italy where Tintoretto, the Sistine Chapel and the wall 
paintings of Pompeii had absorbed his whole attention) 
we do not know. There is a sense in which, even to the end, 
they represent something fundamental in his sensibility: 
something in his artistic quest which was always at odds 
with the heavy burden of culture with which his art, unlike 
the other great plastic conceptions of our time, was at every 
turn saturated. In a sense, this defines the dimensions of 
Klee’s dilemma and his uniqueness, for almost alone among 
the great artists of modern Europe, Klee was a figure of 
profound cultural endowments, absorbing himself with in- 
tensity in the literary, musical and intellectual ferment of 
modern Europe, and he sought to project this cultural herit- 
age into his artistic vision. And yet his sense of the primi- 
tive and what he regarded as his “innate taste for the bizarre” 
had constantly to be invoked as the antithetical term in the 
dialectic which sustained him. Toward the end this taste for 
the primitive and the bizarre became thoroughly domesti- 
cated, perhaps even neutralized, by the facility with which 
his imagination exercised itself on the materials of experi- 
ence. But at the height of his artistic production, it was this 
duality which furnished Klee with his most fertile resource. 

This impression is reénforced by two recent studies.* To 
be sure, neither Werner Haftmann nor Will Grohmann ad- 
dresses himself to this issue with great concern; Haftmann, 
in fact, scarcely at all. As European writers, themselves men 
of considerable cultural sophistication, they are more ade- 
quate to the task of defining the scope of Klee’s cultural 


*THE MIND AND WORK OF PAUL KLEE” by Werner Haftmann. 
Praeger. $5.00. “PAUL KLEE” by Will Grohmann. Harty N. 
Abrams, Inc. $12.50. 
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milieu and of his personal development within it; Grob- 
mann’s book is particularly rich in this respect. But this 
adherence to a primitive impulse—an urge to consummutt 
an art which would revitalize his inherited ideas with bot 
exoticism and genuine expressiveness—is another basic 
leitmotif in Klee’s story. 

There is a tendency nowadays to find Klee a little remote 
from our immediate esthetic concerns; not among the public 
at large, of course, where he is still a fashion, but in tk 
artistic community itself. While I think this tendency is 
misguided, it is not difficult to uncover its sources. Th 
profundity of Klee’s culture is one source of suspicion; it 
seems to lend strength to the idea that Klee was, somehoy, 
a “literary” artist, that he never gave himself up to a really 
plastic vision. His great achievements as a graphic artist alo 
contribute to this impression, for we tend to forget the great 
figures of the past, men like Goya and Rembrandt, who 
created memorable works in both the graphic and painting 
media without compromising their aims (works, in fa, 
which are exemplary in their fastidious commitment to tt 
special qualities inherent in each medium). “At preset, 
Klee wrote as a young man in 1906, “my whole mind 
absorbed in an effort to separate painting from graphic at 
and to develop both.” (Italics added.) Far from suppottifg 
the view of Klee as a “literary” artist, the early graphic wok 
needs actually to be seen as the vehicle by which Klee lb 
erated himself from his illustrational ideas. It is indeed # 
irony that it should be thought to count against him. 

But even those of his works which readily yield a mot 
painterly satisfaction tend not to be seen in their prope 
critical light. The past decade of painting, both in Buroyt 
and in America, has changed our expectations about ~ 
plastic values and has especially induced some shatteritg 
changes in our evaluation of easel painting. The destruct 
aspects of this change in sensibility may only now be emeg 
ing to full view; and among them is surely the widespread 
indifference, if not contempt, for a talent which is at ont 
delicate, witty, cerebral, and confined to an arena smi 
enough, quiet enough, to suggest that something confidenti 
something entre nous, has been exchanged. (André Mass 
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Paul Klee: Still Life, 1908. Kleemann Galleries 






once declared that “Klee’s work may ... best be situated, in the 
nodiac of the arts, under the sign which governs confidences.” ) 
The small statement, the personal vision, the modest inten- 
tion; these have been denigrated in the historical process. 

The juxtaposition of Klee against this background presents 
us with a curious image, for suddenly his example seems to 
embody many of the virtues which the art of the past ten 
years has repudiated, and to define the characteristics of this 
att is to define the antithesis of his sensibility. An art which 
makes of painting a means of indicting one’s culture, an 
att which is characteristically violent, immodest, exhibition- 
ist, intensely attached to the ego at the same time that it is 
blatantly public in its dimensions; an art which has sought 
to empty itself of the past even while it lives (without 
acknowledgement) on the formal heritage of the past; an 
att which lowers the final barriers to the on-rush of private 
phantasy: this is the sum of what Klee resisted. And the 
inevitable result has been a certain compromise in his rele- 
vance, 

There is the matter of the size of his pictures. That Klee 
knew the exact dimensions of his imagination is one of the 
most touching miracles in modern art. And “miracle” may 
not be pure hyperbole in this case when we recall Klee’s 
longstanding involvement with the Bauhaus. Everything we 
know about the Bauhaus seems contrary to what we feel 
bout Klee’s temperament. The whole will to publicize and 
weialize the arts, to effect a rapprochement between art and 
industry, and to raise commercial design to a level of prestige 
and dignity equal to that of the fine arts; all of these bespeak 
a ambition which we feel to be alien to an artist so “under- 
ground” as Klee. 

Klee immersed himself in the early Bauhaus community 
With real interest and commitment; both Haftmann and 
Grohmann make it clear that in its creative period, before 
it disintegrated under the pressure of internal dissension and 
external political attack, the Bauhaus sustained Klee in the 
decade of his greatest work. What I think saved Klee from 
dissipating his energies in fruitless pursuit of a public art 
(which the idea of the Bauhaus must have posed as a con- 
‘tant temptation) was precisely that primitive impulse which 
from the beginning of his career defined his slightly “sub- 
Versive” relation to European tradition. 

Yet Klee never made of painting merely a means of dem- 
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onstrating his “otherness,” he never reduced it to a gesture; 
and this, more than any other aspect of his genius, probably 
defines his remoteness from our own situation today. 


Two New York exhibitions once again provide opportuni- 
ties to see Klee’s work in all its variety and brilliance. At 
the Kleemann Galleries (through March) a selection cover- 
ing the entire course of his development is on view. Among 
the oils, Rhythms of Trees and Architecture (1920) stands 
out, with its disposition of landscape and architectural motifs 
worked out in a characteristic dialectic of color and drawing. 
Particularly in the color, which seems to have a formal life 
of its own until one perceives its contrapuntal integration 
with the drawing, there is an admirable refutation of the 
charge that Klee’s art was alien to a forthright plastic expres- 
sion. Moreover, the Stil] Life of 1908, a water color, reveals 
a side of Klee’s development, even in this early period when 
his graphic interests were most absorbing, which clearly 
asserts his interest in the subtle uses of color and light; the 
nuances of the flower stems, the flowerpot and the back- 
ground, and the orchestration of browns throughout the 
design, being especially notable. The drawing, called Dance 
of Wheels, Tables and Chairs (1929), is one of the small 
masterpieces which reflect the Bauhaus influence, the pro- 
liferation of graphic shapes disposing itself on the flat white 
surface with a marvelous tact. 

A veritable feast of Klee’s drawings from all periods will 
be seen next month (April 11-23) at the Valentin Gallery. 
Inevitably, such an exhibition is uneven, and includes minor 
pieces of dubious significance. But because it is so ample, 
the group includes impressive instances of nearly every idea 
Klee committed to pencil, pen or brush; and many of the 
minor pieces gain an additional dimension when one sees 
with what complexity Klee absorbed their essences into more 
ambitious and more successful works. 





Paul Klee: Little Adventure, 1938. Valentin Gallery 








Contemporary Americans 


The Illinois Biennial reveals an interesting 
cross-section of contemporary American art 


The University of Illinois Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Painting and Sculpture has become one of the 
most important shows of contemporary American art outside 
the eastern seaboard. The seventh of these exhibitions, 
formerly annual, now biennial, is currently being held as 
a feature of the University’s Festival of Contemporary Arts 
which will continue through April 3. The jury of selection, 
composed of C. V. Donovan, J. D. Hogan and Allen S. 
Weller, has attempted to present a comprehensive cross- 
section of painting and sculpture in this country today, an 
ambitious undertaking for three men with limited time and 
travel range, but one which they have achieved with consid- 
erable success, culling work from the galleries in New York, 
Boston, Chicago and other cities and from the larger museum 
exhibitions. Their aim is evidently not to present the cream 
of American art or to bring together the work of the artists 
with the biggest reputations, but to include a broad group 
of painters and sculptors who have achieved varying degrees 
of recognition, from acknowledged masters to new discov- 
eries, whose work is representative of the divergent trends 
and various phases of the art which is currently being pro- 
duced in this country. 





The comprehensive catalogues which accompany these 
“exhibitions have become something in the nature of periodic 
a press reports on the general state of our art as seen from 

he Midwestern vantage point. This year's catalogue repro- 
Saces 129 of the 145 works in the show and includes brief 
Hographies of the artists, together with statements by many 

f them dealing with a personal esthetic or contemporary 

in general, as well as an essay by Mr. Weller entitled 

Appearance and Reality.” In this essay he discusses the 

tion of reality from appearance as it relates to modern 
# and compares the probing of science into a basic under- 
ing order to the artist's attempt to touch “the mysterious 
balm of reality." He makes some provocative analogies 
en scientific documents, such as photomicrographs and 
mathematical models, and the structures, textures and shapes 
Which appear in the work of certain artists, to illustrate the 
tist’s ultimate involvement with the physical universe, in 
Ws visible or invisible aspects. The concluding remarks which 
llow cast some light on the abused subject of art and 
: “science: 
| “The artist is usually less objective in understanding the 
' nature of his own activities than Einstein is and many 
artists would probably think that the harmony or order 
which they achieve is independent or self-sufficient rather 
than an expression of a ‘preéstablished harmony,’ but in the 
final analysis man himself is as much a fact of nature as 
‘anything else, and what he has seriously and sensitively 
S achieved must inevitably be part of a larger concept... 
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Scientist and artist alike are seeking, in Einstein’s words, 
‘the order lying behind the appearance.’ ” 

Although some discussion of the actual paintings, as well 
as the basis on which the selections were made, might have 
been a welcome inclusion, perhaps it is better, on the whole, 
to read a general essay like Mr. Weller’s and discover for one- 
self how it applies to the individual works. 

The sculpture section of the exhibition is particularly 
outstanding, both in its representation of established sculp- 
tors and in the newer work which is included. Mary Callery’s 
Acrobats with Birds, Ibram Lassaw’s glowing The Planets, 
and Seymour Lipton’s Storm Bird are all fine examples of 
the artists’ work. Herbert Ferber is represented with a 
macabre piece entitled He is not a Man, José de Rivera by 
a gleaming, pronged Comstruction, and David Hare by one 
of his fragile small figures, Child Standing. Among the less 
familiar names are Jeremy Anderson who presents a unique 
species of wood sculpture, Tajiri Shinkichi, a promising 
California sculptor now working abroad, and William King 
who exhibits an enigmatic mahogany figure named Charles. 

The selection of paintings encompasses neither the ex- 
treme avant-garde or the academy, but ranges widely over 
the middle ground. Paintings in a sentimental realistic vein 
by such artists as Kelly Fearing, Martin Friedman and Lily 
Harmon hang beside the abstract works of Joseph Meert, 
Hans Moller, Herman Cherry and Victor Candell. Surrealist 
works by the late Tanguy and John Wilde (The Pseudo- 
lucanus Reconsidered), geometric abstractions by Pereira 
and Albers, and paintings with social implications by Phillip 
Evergood, Ben Shahn and Jack Levine represent separate 
aspects of contemporary art. 

Notable contributions have been made by Robert Moth- 
erwell, who shows Easel, I; by James Brooks, whose art con- 
tinues to grow both stronger and more profound; by Ralph 
Rosenborg, who infuses a small intimate work with a com- 
pelling intensity; and by Stuart Davis, who remains a power- 
ful individual presence on the American scene. Other works 
deserving mention are William Congdon’s vertiginous Taj 
Mahal No. 3, Edwin Dickinson’s Surf Point Lookout, a 
starkly decorative Still Life with Coffee Pot by Robert 
D’Arista, and an unexpected painting by Abraham Rattner, 
the strikingly composed, gloriously colored Prairie Sky. 

Canadian-born, French-resident Jean Paul Riopelle mys- 
teriously qualifies for this American show, having been 
represented as a Younger European last year. More interna- 
tional shows are badly needed, but it would be too bad to 
start and stop with Riopelle, excluding the important work 
of other foreign artists. 


OpPositE, Toe: Sarai Sherman, Arid Land 
OPPOSITE, BOTTOM: Ralph M. Rosenborg, 
Land of the Bright Sun; Phillip A. Bruno 
Collection. LEFT: Robert Motherwell, The 
Easel, I. 





Avantgardia by Dore Ashton 


Reflections from Rome on the avant-garde move- 
ments in Italy and America during the last decade 


Although an entirely different set of circumstances condi- 
tioned the growth of the avant-garde in Italy, it has its 
affinities with the American counterpart, or, for that matter, 
with the whole Western world. At this moment Italy, ard 
everyone else, is in a romantic phase. 

It came upon Italy rather suddenly and many Italians are 
still baffled by the staying power of the “new” art. No 
amount of conservative battering has been able to under- 
mine it. The fully modern romantic gamut was run in a 
telescoped period of less than a decade. As recently as 1950, 
in fact, the most esteemed Italian offering at the Venice 
Biennale was a cubist-derived idiom; in 1952 this was re- 
versed with a dose of neo-realist work, but in 1954, the 
Italian avant-garde emerged in full force. Avantgardia has 
arrived, thanks to the driving romantic energy which insisted 
on its arrival. 

Let's define a romantic epoch as one which deliberately 
avoids established values (taking the risks that this implies) 
in favor of creating, or willing to create, entirely new values 
of its own. In the visual arts, the romantic spirit is identified 
by the “experimental” nature of a period. In the other arts, 
it is more frequently defined as the enemy of the classic. 
Actually, it is the enemy of conformity. (The perfect ex- 
ample is set forth by the arch-classic Pope. He considers 
“truth,” or classicism-conformism the opposite of “fancy,” 
of, romanticism.) In the romantic stance, fancy, fantasy, 
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Antonio Sanfilippo: Motivo 


freedom from a priori concepts, are basic. 

If this simplified definition of romanticism is questioned, 
we have only to draw in printed evidence. For example, as 
impoverished and retarded as the language of art criticism 
usually is, it does reflect the values of the times. Think now 
of the descriptive words most frequently used in modern 
criticism: dynamic thrust, shifting space, tension, ambiguity, 
asymmetry, occult balance. All of these approving terms are 
based on the daring and restless values of a romantic spitit, 
which, as Jacques Barzun points out, considers action the 
touchstone of life. With its accent on flux, this past decade 
in America, in Italy and elsewhere in Europe, has been firmly 
attached to the romantic philosophy. 

We could chant along with Edith Sitwell “for what does 
it matter to you my dear, and what does it matter to me?” 
and consider this definition of our epoch superfluous. But it 
does matter. If we can get so far as to distinguish a prevail- 
ing tone—in this case romantic—in a period, we can get 
even further. We are then saved from the cautious laissez 
faire type of criticism which diffidently informs us: “Well, 
it’s really too early to tell.” 


Of American Romanticism 


In America we are in fairly good critical shape since we have 
found a way to refer to the “new” which doesn’t derive 
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directly from any of the post-cubist, surrealist or neo-plastic 
traditions. We call much of the work of the past decade 
“abstract expressionism.” Italy, as I will explain later, has 
not yet found a comfortable classification for the new. 

The basis of abstract expressionism is a relative freedom 
from any previously established painting conventions. By 
now this new trend has even become diffuse enough to gain 
the tacit acceptance, and sometimes even the encouragement, 
of the authorities—a condition not yet achieved in Europe. 
A typical attitude of a European authority is that of Christian 
Zervos, who told me that the big trouble with American 
painting—and similar painting in France—is that it is not 
dirigée. In other words, it is at opposite poles to the French 
rationalism which Cubism exemplified. 

It has been an American tendency for a considerable time 
now to avoid that which is “directed.” It goes back to the 
1913 Armory Show when Italian futurism began to excite 
young painters. (To this day Joseph Stella is revered in 
America for his Americanization of the European romantic 
movement.) A secondary romantic trend was initiated by the 
Synchromists whose lyrical and metaphysical constructions on 
cubist discoveries bore the distinct romantic stamp. 

It was not only the speed and excitement of futurism 
which attracted Americans. Part of the appeal had to do 
with the futurists’ attempt to incorporate certain realistic 
elements giving them fresh connotations. For Americans it 
meant that they could develop in the general realist tradition 
without having to contain their vivid curiosity and impetu- 
osity. After night-clubs, cities, and bridges were thoroughly 
exploited, the romantically-keyed realism appeared in a sig- 
nificant new way: with Maholy-Nagy and Kandinsky, among 
others, science was re-made into a handmaiden of the arts. 
But not the same maiden of the renaissance. Instead, science 
was found to contain new content. Truth was in great, hid- 
den forces; cosmic forces. Essences were existent but in- 
tangible. The way was cleared for 1945 when America moved 
into a fullfledged romantic phase during which a number 
of courageous painters set off to discover the new and came 
up with something identifiable, though not explicable, by 
the term abstract expressionism. 


Of Italian Romanticism 


In Italy the period immediately before and after the First 
World War was flagrantly romantic. Those were inventive 
years for America too, but the inevitable reaction overtook 
both countries during the 20s and was at its peak during the 
30s. In America it was social realism; in Italy, fascist realism. 
What might be called this “classic” phase was over in America 
by 1940 but lingered on in Italy until just after the war. 

In 1945, most of the present exponents of the Italian 
avant-garde were less than 20 years old, few more than 25. 
The only advanced tradition faintly accessible in Italy was 
the geometric abstractions of Soldati, Magnelli and a few 
others working in Milan. To make up for the lost years, the 
young painters flocked to Paris in the late 40s. Those who 
couldn't studied exhibitions sent from France, which at the 
time were mostly in the geometric or neo-plastic tradition. 
By around 1948 Jackson Pollock and the French school stem- 
ming from Wols began to be known to young Italians. A 
Movement to break away from constructivism and geometry 
got under way. At that time in Rome, Piero Dorazio, Achille 
Perilli, Antonio Sanfilippo and others were organizing exhi- 
bitions and producing manifestoes dedicated to the “new” 
Painting. The same was true of an active group in Milan 
centered around the Galleria del Naviglio. It was a time rife 
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with experiment, not the least of which was Dorazio’s work 
with plaster relief admired last year in New York at the Rose 
Fried Gallery. These years saw the coming of Matta, who 
here, as in America, gave young artists the possibility of 
using abstract surrealist elements, and played a subtle but 
important part in proselytizing for the young avant-garde. 

At present the younger generation has reached a kind of 
secure vantage point and has become healthily wary of 
academies. A spokesman-critic announces that they are now 
Suspicious of “avant-garde cerebralism.” Everything associ- 
ated with program (and in the early 1950s everything was 
programmatic) is eschewed now, just as it is in New York 
by a comparable generation. This seems to be the juncture 
for differentiation. 

A recent exhibition in Rome at the Schneider Gallery em- 
phasized this. Six painters, all young, were presented in all 
their diversity. Although the quality of their work was often 
not up to analogous American work, they can be considered 
an index to the attitudes of the young here. It presented 
Enzo Brunori, breaking out of chromatic cubist constructions 
toward abstract expressionism; Piero Dorazio changing from 
neo-plastic severity to lyrical abstract impressionism; Gual- 
tieri Nativi still holding to geometric form but accenting 
diagonal light plays; Achille Perilli combining color and rec- 
tilinear construction; Sergio Romiti making pale tonal juxta- 
positions of line and object, and Antonio Sanfilippo breaking 
with the derivative automatism of earlier work in favor of 
composing with line and light. All six have asserted a free- 
dom new for Italy though not so new in the United States. 

There are further indications that this is a turning point 
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s 
Films by Vernon Young 


While Hollywood girds its loins (and 
I mean every word of it) for that 
annual ceremony of cretinism, the 
Academy Awards, those of us who 
have an abiding regard for movie art 
fulfilled may quietly reaffirm our con- 
viction that the distinguished achieve- 
ment still takes place almost anywhere 
except Hollywood. The sunkist gentry 
will be pardoned for esteeming them- 
selves on the production of “On The 
Waterfront,” since it’s about all they 
have to show for themselves. It’s a 
good film (but not as good as a half- 
dozen of the same order produced 
between 1945 and 1950 before Zinne- 
man, Dmytryk, Siodmak and Ray were 
made as safe as William Wyler)— 
and it owes its best qualities to the 
European precedent, like “Harris- 
type” tweed. And no matter what else 
the boys in the solarium think they've 
done, they did nothing in 1954 that 
is even in the same world of feeling 
as “Ugetsu” or “The Pit of Loneliness” 
or “The Golden Coach.” The Holly- 
wood Success Story remains, by and 
large, a triumph of organized pseudo- 
art; as Theseus said, “The best in this 
kind are but shadows; and the worst 
are no worse if imagination amend 
them.” 

Consequently, I should now come 
up with a new foreign masterpiece to 
point a dramatic contrast. The most I 
can offer at the moment is “The Wages 
of Fear” (Le Salaire du Peur) which, 
no matter what my critical kindred are 
saying, is the kind of film Hollywood 
dares to make (but it’s the only kind 
it can make surpassingly well): an ac- 
tion story depending on characters not 
a whit better than they should be (in 
this case a quartet of derelicts trying 
to get out of a Guatemalan pest-hole), 
competing in a gruesome situation of 
suspense (the delivery of two truck- 
loads of nitro-glycerin to an oilfield 
300 miles distant over rough terrain) 
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Yves Montrand in “The Wages of Fear” 


for spoils they scarcely deserve (and 
in fact don’t get). The veracity of the 
film is more extensively ruthless than 
a Hollywood counter-type; the trapped 
beetles in the opening shot sound a 
deterministic chord cynically resolved 
at the close. The original was a ham- 
mering yet literate novel by Georges 
Arnaud; transferring it to the screen, 
Henri-Georges Cluzot curiously sac- 
rificed many of the good visual touches 
and in general diffused the book's 
anti-Colonial effect rather than tighten- 
ing it. His management of the exposi- 
tion, which takes up 50 minutes, 
announces no rhythm, falters, changes 
moods, never gets going cinematically. 
The cutting to which the script was 
subjected, in order to assuage the 
American social conscience, may ac- 
count for this imprecision. Once the 
drive is under way, however, he doesn’t 
fool around, and this half of the movie 
(if you haven’t read the novel) leaves 
little to be desired in the way of re- 
lentless narrative. Cluzot’s treatment 
of the finale (I sighed in relief at his 
staying with the juggernaut irony of 
the book) is a tour de force. The ac- 
tors—all but the cheesecake “heroine” 
—are inordinately real, especially 
Charles Vanel who portrays a man 
with his insides collapsing more vivid- 
ly than anyone has done since Gene 
Lochart used to go to pieces regularly 
in American films. One tends to judge 
artists by their best work: “The Wages 
of Fear” is not one of the great French 
movies but it’s nonetheless an experi- 
ence you'll be up to your neck in if 
you relish melodrama animated by the 
spirit of the implacable. 

New Yorkers are fortunate this year 
to have, as well as the usual immigra- 
tion of new foreign films, more than 
one series in which they can see dis- 
tinctive works of the past and some 
thoughtfully conceived experiments of 
today. The Fifty-fifth St. Playhouse 












program of Golden Silents has peg 
sufficiently successful to bear reshoy. 
ing; it has been an exciting experieng 
to see again or for the first time (ap{ 
even in abridgment, and with abomj. 
nable music) such masterpieces x 
Eisenstein’s “Ten Days,” Pudovkin 
“End of St. Petersburg” and Ruttman' 
“Berlin,” or such admirable curiosities 
as Lang's “Siegfried” and Murnay; 
“Tartufte.” Cinema 16 and The Ney 
School (in a course conducted by 
Arthur Knight) have been doing their 
joint historical duty by presenting 
definitive examples of realism and 
fancy, from Griffith, Dovzhenko and 
René Clair to Nicole Védrés, Maya 
Deren and McClaren. Short films by 
contemporary film-makers, announced 
for this spring by Cinema 16, draw 
their subjects from as far afield a 
Paris, Brazil, Mexico, San Franciso § 
and Canada. A single program of 
“First Films” in April promises to be 
various, imaginative and happily argu- 
able. 

One hopes that filmgoers elsewhere 
will have opportunities for seeing many 
of these all-but-legendary movies. 
Meanwhile, artfilms available on 16 
millimetre are increasing in number. 
An eminent contribution to this field 
has been made by the B.B.C. Television 
Film Unit—"“Henry Moore,” a 25-min- 
ute exception to my disparagement of 
British efforts on this page last month. 
Written and directed by John Reed, 
it's a remarkably intelligent epitome 
of instruction and interpretation, c- 
habiting. The film (a property of 
British Information Services, 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza) was photographed and 
narrated so as to assume intelligence 
in the spectator, without assuming his 
prior commitment to the value of 
Moore's art. The man and his work 
are placed in their context of social 
meaning and of intellectual influence. 
You are shown the stylistic currents 
that were flowing—Ceézanne, Seurat, 
Picasso—when Moore began to think 
out his own way; you see and heat 
Moore, in person, give a forthright 
statement of his persuasion by prim 
tive sculptures and by the writings of 
Roger Fry; you watch models, sketches, 
emerging forms (and a harrowing 10- 
terlude in which Moore's ait-tal 
drawings are powerfully emphasized 
by means of sound and selective cut 
ting) and you linger finally on that 
astonishing Reclining Figure, cameta 
caught from all possible angles agains 
countryside and sky, while William 
Alwyn’s score builds a lovely musica 
equivalent which never asserts itsel 
over the visual subject. Reed’s nafte 
tion, spoken with sweet reasonableness 
by Bernard Miles, is in the best ad- 
jectival taste. Altogether, it ranks with 
the better art-films now on_ recof, 
with—to name three of my favorites 
in a different vein—the Daumiet, 
“1848” (Contemporary Films, 13 E 
37th St., N.Y..), “Guernica” and The 
Glory of Goya” (Pictura Films, 2390 
Broadway, N.Y.). 
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* reshov. of a fine pair of small bronzes to paint them black. The 
Xperience taste of today has prompted another lender to coat his 
ime (and version of Titian’s Paul III with a cold, glassy varnish which 
h abomi is unpleasantly out of harmony with the 16th century Vene- 
odovtine tian character. Tastes and morals also caused certain restorers 
Lutemen of the past to delete portions of paintings they found offen- 
uriosities sive. Cleaning of the Basaiti portrait, for instance, uncovered 
Murnau’; a small wound scar on the gentleman’s forehead which had 
The New been painted out by some earlier, more squeamish possessor 
ucted by of the picture. The newly acquired painting which Dr. John 
ng their Maxon, the director, cautiously describes as a “Dosso Dossi 
resenting which represents a variant upon a scene of the Noah Legend” 
- ane contains several obliterated passages suggestive of censorship 
as, ‘Vn sometime in its history. 
films by Even the artists themselves were occasionally responsible 
nounced for the present unsatisfactory condition of their creations. 
16, draw The portrait of a lady by the 16th century Venetian painter, 
afield as Brusasorci, for example, is now considered not ruined, but 
Francisco unfinished. The damaged mantle of the Virgin in a large 
gram of canvas attributed to Andrea del Sarto has probably deterio- 
ses t0 be rated because the artist failed to compound his blue paint 
ily argu: properly. 
lecuhite eee Most of the items in the exhibition are not so time-worn 
ing many Alessandro Vittoria: Portrait of a Man that their condition hinders our enjoyment of them. In many 
movie. cases the disfigurements of age would not be visible to the 
e on 16 untrained eye. Two of the best preserved objects, and among 
number. ee the most interesting of the works displayed, are the terra- 
= field The Renaissance cotta bust by pints Vittoria aia life-size Portrait 
elevision @ of a Lady of the Hampden Family by Marc Gheeraerdts, 
a 25-min- Comes to Providence wr aie f seins The ia 2 an unusual provin- 
ement of : Continued on page 34 
st month } by Bernice Davidson 
hn Reed, i 
epitome 
tion, co- § If you have ever visited a provincial European museum and 
perty of F watched the attendant sweep a large feather duster over the 
30 Rock. paintings; if you have ever seen him scrub the surfaces of 
as and | these paintings with a rag dipped in oil to give the varnish 
nial fresh luster; if you have ever observed Italians restoring 
value of | {escos and playfully flicking paint at each other with blithe 
his work | disregard for the masterpieces about them; if you have ever 
of social | Watched some amateur restorer at work, you can only marvel 
influence. | that so much art has survived the centuries of our tender 
currents | care. Each generation, swayed by the tastes and morals of 
>, Seurat, | the period, and holding its own opinion concerning the 
to think } treatment of a work of art, leaves its signature upon the 
— object. By the time several centuries have passed, little 
— surviving art retains its original appearance. Works of art 
ritings of from the Renaissance, displayed currently in two galleries of 
‘sketches, | ‘te Museum of the Rhode Island School of Design, have 
ywing in- weathered four or five centuries of such care and neglect 
air-raid | With varying success. 
nphasized Paintings, sculpture, drawings, prints and objets, all share 
ctive cut | the marks of old age in spite of the generally expert and 
on that J conscientious attempts of modern conservators to repair the 
, camer: | tavages of time and their predecessors. A few works of art 
oe it the exhibition have suffered from neglect and would 
y aul be improved by cleaning. Although the Providence. museum 
rts itself | "Self has done an excellent job of cleaning its entries, some 
1's nar | ° the borrowed items show to disadvantage in this fresh 
nableness } “Mpany. The Titian portrait from Omaha, for instance, of 
best ad- § the Man with a Falcon, is the most important loan to the 
snks with | exhibition but appears so obscured by a heavy coat of dis- 
n record, | colored varnish that it is very difficult to see. The Rhode 
favorites J Island polychrome terracotta angel by Benedetto da Maiano 
eo Is also tather dusty but in this case a coating of grime is 
and “The more pleasing to modern tastes than its original bright 
ms, 2390 colors. A small sample washing of one toe revealed violent 


pink flesh tones worthy of a dime-store kewpie doll. Marc Gheeraerdts: Portrait of a Lady of the Hampden Family 
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Corcoran Winner in Washington 





John Hultberg: Yellow Sky. First Prize Winner at the 24th Biennial 
Exhibition at the Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C. Other 
awards went to Ivan Albright, 2nd Prize; Larry Rivers, 3rd Prize; and 
Henry Niese, 4th Prize. 


Chicago 
by Allen S. Weller 


An important exhibition of the work 
of Max Beckmann fills the galleries at 
the 1020 Art Center with unforget- 
table vitality (through April 1). It is 
in every sense stimulating to come in 
contact with a body of work which, in 
place of the introspective and the 
groping of which we see so much 
today, is positive and constructive, 
willing to come to grips with the great 
classic traditions of figure composition. 
Beckmann was no master of the nice- 
ties of painting, his works frequently 
are not sensuously attractive, but one 
can only admire the heroic human 
spirit which shows here a true world 
view. His world is big and frighten- 
ing, at times violent and even coarse, 
but it is not beyond the capacity of 
man to control it. 

The present exhibition includes 24 
oils and about the same number of 
graphics. These carry us all the way 
back to the profound Self Portrait of 
1912. The paintings (most of which 
are lent by Mrs. Beckmann) reach from 
the famous Self Portrait in a Tuxedo 
(Harvard University) of 1927 to three 
works executed in 1950, the year of 
the artist's death, with the largest num- 
ber coming from the 30s. There is 
the closest intermingling of subject 
matter and style, a richness of human- 
istic content which has been largely 
abandoned by many serious artists to- 
day. The huge portrait Naila (1934) 
evokes a tremendous physical pres- 
ence, a monumental neck the like of 
which has hardly been seen since 
Greek archaic art, shoulders which 
swing into place like those of M. Ber- 
tin, yet with an unexpected and ex- 
citing allure, even a delicacy in the 
beautiful flowers on the coat. Other 
monumental works are the big Bath 
in August (1937), a pulsating beach 
composition, and the imposing Svill 
Life with Candles (1949) from the 
Museum of Modern Art. Beckmann’s 
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understanding of the works of man 
are quite as probing as his studies of 
man himself and of the world of na- 
ture: compare, for instance, the totter- 
ing landscape of Cable Car (1937) 
with the mechanistic world of Film 


Studio (1933). 


* * * 


Chicago is seeing the work of two 
more Italian painters, new to us. Giu- 
seppe Guerreschi shows 33 oils, plus 
a number of gouaches, watercolors, 
and drawings at the Feingarten Gal- 
lery. This artist, who lives in Milan, 
is only 26, but already a figure of im- 
portance. He has aroused a good deal 
of local enthusiasm, and the show is 
virtually a sell-out. 

Guerreschi is a strong draftsman, 
with a solid understanding of the ab- 
stract character which underlies repre- 
sentational painting, and a feeling for 
human dignity which gives his work 
scale and authority. Semtimento, one 
of the more abstract paintings, has a 
delicacy which is suggestive of Afro; 
an occasional still life has something 
of the purity of Morandi; a series of 
stout acrobats, with heads thrown 
back, reminds us of Marini. But in his 
most characteristic and independent 
work, Guerreschi exploits a kind of 
harsh and lonely personality through 
figures with long thin limbs, much em- 
phasis on stark patterns against open 
spaces, poses which suggest a greater 
degree of distorition than factually 
exists, as in Uomo in Bicicletta, pre- 
cariously posed so that the figure seems 
to have only one leg. The abstract 
paintings, which are much in the 
minority, are extraordinarily specific 
in character, and stick very close to 
actual mechanistic forms. The surfaces 
are rich, but always under control. 
Probably the reason Guerreschi has 
made such a strong impression in this 
show is because he respects the human 
being as such, and has gone beyond 
decoration, beyond an exclusive kind 
of self-expression, to create symbols 
which are moving and even profound. 





He will need to be watched as he qj whl! 
velops in the next few years. 13 

Manlio Helfrich-Guberti (who Sign, ff 0 
his paintings with his first name Con 





is 12 years older, and two years 
came to this country to work in Broo. § Us 
lyn and in Arizona on a Fulbrigh § UP 
Grant. His recent work is seen at th § Wé 
Main Street Gallery. The painting, § ligt 
are not physically large, but are trac 
in their material implications, refleg. § ene 
ing a world of large empty spacy § af 
austere shapes whose detail is blote @ (1! 
out by intense sunlight. At his bey § thf 
there is real architectural dignity jy § the 
these expansive visions. On the othe § ef 
hand, it is painting without a high & § of 
gree of surface beauty, often with § md 
rather sharp, bleak edges, and there js § fil 
a tendency for the artist to fall int § pt 
slightly obvious generalizations. Th 
power which his paintings convey j 
somewhat the result of a heavy ani 
almost material sense of light, whid 
becomes a tangible, almost a sculp 
tural, kind of form. 
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Giuseppe Guerreschi: Gente 







The California painter Richard Die- 
benkorn is showing four large non- 
objective oils and a number of small 
water colors and pen-and-ink drawings 
at Frumkins. There is a sense of put- 
pose and will-power about everything 
he does; he does not seem to rely upon 
the innate qualities of materials to de 
velop artistic form, but the elements 
of struggle and mastery are everywhere 
present. The shapes do not simply 
develop out of paint action, but att 
big block-like forms which have begua 
to slip and move, obtruding on each 
other. The paintings are almost like 
great cross-sections slicing down 
through complex geological form 
tions, with thrusts and fractures 
obtrusions which are organic in natufe. 
There is a strong but an entirely not 
specific feeling of a certain bare kind 
of landscape. The color is strange 
ominous, not in itself ingratiating, but 
strong and personal. 

* * * 

The Art Institute has recently i 
stalled an important one-man sho¥ 
of Mark Tobey, consisting of 34 works 
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which carry the artist through the past 
13 years. Ic is fascinating to see the 
tal well-defined figures of 





= si Convalescent (1942) give way to the 
rae pulsing piled-up crowd of E Pluribus 
in Bro Unum (1943) and the complex build- 


Fulbri of still recognizable elements in 
Western Splendor to the threading 


een at 
peal ights, the flowing movement, the 
are ampk tracks in the snow, the sense of cosmic 
1S, reflec. B energy, of his most recent work. Such 


an extraordinary picture as Mountains 
(1952) expresses the very geologic 


- his beg §) thrust of the earth-heart itself, not just 
dignity jy the visible surface of the shell. The re- 
the othe § cent Meditative Series, with their sense 
a high &. of astronomical spaces, with wonderful 
fren wi @ movements of floating color behind 
id there; § films of white particles of energy, are 
) fall in § profound and affecting achievements. 
ions. Th — Elsewhere at the Art Institute are 
convey is § special exhibitions of the 40 crayon 
reavy ani drawings, direct and effective, which 
ht, whic | the Swiss artist Max Gubler made of 


Hemingway's Old Man and the Sea for 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Eliot of New 
York, and silk screen prints by Dean 
Meeker of the University of Wiscon- 
comm sin. These are brilliant and decisive, 
 Bsome of them using metallic paper in 
Bway which makes the rather archaic 
lack designs stand out with dramatic 














Bf ” * * 

"The exhibition of Chicago sculptors 
at the 1020 Art Center closed with 
izes which were awarded at the con- 
ision of the exhibition. The judges 
ere Luc Estand, David Smith, and 
err Rathbone, who worked inde- 
endently and awarded $350 apiece to 
“smo Campoli, Abbott Pattison, and 
Edouard Chassaing. 


a Philadelphia 


by Sam Feinstein 


chard Die- | The exhibition catalogue of the Penn- 
arge non | ylvania Academy of the Fine Arts’ 
t of small | sesqui-centennial celebration _ states, 
< drawings | among other notes on Benjamin West 
se of pur | (its first honorary member in 1805), 
everything that “West stands at the beginning of 
rely upon | Philadelphia painting like an obelisk 
tals to de- | of great height and out-of-fashion de- 
> elements } sign, which can neither be ignored nor 
verywhete | accepted by the young and irreverent.” 
ot simply | It must therefore be the older and 
n, but até | more reverent Philadelphians who are 
ave begua accepting West so wholeheartedly: in 
g on each | the sixth week of voting for the most 
Imost lik } popular work in the Academy's show, 
ng down | his Christ Rejected, a huge canvas of 
al forms } neatly 17x22 feet (a difficult size to 
ctures and } ignore) continues to lead the top ten 
; in natute | in public favor, followed by Cecelia 
tirely non- ux’ Ernesta and Nurse, Thomas 
bare kind | Eakins’ The Gross Clinic, West's Death 
trange ® @ Pale Horse, John F. Peto’s The 
iating, but | Closet Door, Charles Willson Peale’s 


Staircase Group, another Cecelia 
lux, two by William Harnett, and 
cently it- another Eakins. 
man show} /t has taken only three quarters of 
£ 34 works §* “entury for Philadelphia tastes to 
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accept Eakins’ The Gross Clinic. First 
rejected in 1876 at the Philadelphia 
Centennial (ARTS DIGEST, Feb. 15) it 
was hung, under administrative pro- 
test, three years later, in the darkest 
gallery of the Academy. The venerable 
institution has been much more kind 
to the late Arthur Carles, whose beau- 
tiful canvases are included in this ex- 
hibition, but it may be some time be- 
fore his relatively abstract paintings 
will overtake West's in the public 
balloting. 

The Academy show has been re- 
stricted to non-living artists, but there 
are other exhibitions locally which 
concentrate on live ones, among them 
a show of sculpture at the Dubin Gal- 
leries by Gerd Utescher, a teacher 
whose work has its personal appeal de- 
spite indications of both Marini’s swells 
and taperings of form and Moore's in- 
dentations; a four-man show of oils and 
drawings at the Little Gallery by Paul 
Keene, Neil Fujita, Martin Jackson 
and Thomas Yerxa, and an especially 
interesting group of French paintings 
(selected by Bernard Dorival, Conser- 
vateur du Musée d’Art Moderne in 
Paris, for the American Federation of 
Arts) currently on exhibition at the 
Coleman Gallery. Twenty artists of the 
younger generation in France are rep- 
resented here by three watercolors 
each, among them a handsome Sea- 
scape by Manessier and a very lovely 
Hanging Gardens by Vieira de Silva. 

The big excitement in the city of 
brotherly love, however, is its first Art 
Festival, an event which the Inquirer 
finds “revolutionary in its implica- 
tions.” The Philadelphia Museum of 
Art inaugurated the occasion, playing 
host with a gigantic open house in 
which more than 30,000 people milled 
about like Christmas shoppers in a de- 
partment store, surrounding the grand 
staircase of the museum’s Great Hall 
and flowing through other galleries to 
applaud the presentation of awards— 
silver trays with the city’s insignia—to 
distinguished citizens of the arts and 
to enjoy what the Bulletin called a 
“potpourri of art forms.” 

The focal point of the attractions at 
the museum seems to have been Grace 
Kelly, actress and daughter of Fair- 
mount Park Commissioner John B. 
Kelly, honored “for distinguished por- 
trayals and for bringing new material 
to the art of motion pictures and for 
devotion to family and home.” Others 
honored were Marian Anderson, Alex- 
ander Calder (in absentia), George 
Howe, Eugene Ormandy, Edna Phillips 
and Franklin Watkins, for “his un- 
selfish devotion as a teacher—the out- 
standing painter of the day.” A sur- 
prise award was presented by Mayor 
Clark to R. Sturgis Ingersoll, president 
of the museum and chairman of the 
Art Festival, which, according to the 
Bulletin, “aims at taking art from its 
lofty pedestal and ‘selling’ it to the 
public.” 

Everyone, the paper pointed ouc, 





wanted to see Miss Kelly, Miss Ander- 
son and Mr. Ormandy, and many per- 
sons left after a brief stay when they 
couldn’t get in to the main ceremonies. 
Those throngs remaining, however, 
were able to enjoy feasts for the eye 
and ear: a Fashion Tableau of Philadel- 
phia history from 1778 to the present, 
the museum’s first regional exhibition 
of works in various media, sponsored 
by Artists’ Equity, as well as those 
permanent displays at the museum 
which were not in the way of traffic; 
a concert by the Police and Fireman’s 
Band, Spanish Liturgical music by the 
choir of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, a jazz concert by Dionisio San- 
dole and his Improvisors, Indian music 
played on native instruments, New 
Year's parade music played by plumed 
and spangled members of the Hege- 
man String Band and the Anthony 
Tudor Ballet group’s version of the 
can-can. 

A detail of 100 policemen supple- 
mented the museum’s guards and at- 
tendants and a Fire Department mobile 
hospital was on duty. Everyone had a 
fine time, no one was injured, and, so 
far as is known, no art has been taken 
from the pedestals. 








Louis Bouché: The Kiss. At Worcester 


Five Americans in Worcester 
Paintings, drawings and prints by Louis 
Bouché, Edward Hopper, Ben Shahn, 
Charles Sheeler and Andrew Wyeth com- 
pose the loan exhibition, “Five Painters of 
America,” currently on view (through 
April 3) at the Worcester Museum. Each 
artist is represented by at least 15 works 
lent by institutions and museums in various 
parts of the country. The exhibition has 
been organized to bring together major ex- 
ponents of the realistic strain in 20th cen- 
tury American art, as well as to illustrate 
the different techniques and approaches of 
five painters of stature and longstanding 
reputation. 


Fortnight in Review 


Hyman Bloom and Jack Levine 


The problem posed in this twin retrospec- 
tive exhibition (giving it a unity more 
significant than the artists’ early association 
in Boston) is that of the modern sensibility, 
nourished on the refinements of the past, 
seeking a vision which will do no violence 
to the past and yet allow for a meaningful 
contemporary expression. Although dis- 
parate as artistic personalities, Bloom and 
Levine both confront the hazards of mod- 
ernism with a similar reluctance. 

Bloom has sought to resolve this prob- 
lem in a style which, at its best, is a kind cf 
well-bred expressionism (out of Soutine 
and Rouault). It is a way of painting 
which is deliberate and circumscribed in its 
goals, having nothing to do with the ex- 
pressionist painting which has caused so 
much excitement in the American art of 
the last decade; it is, rather, mindful of its 
loyalties to the past and is nearly always 
attached to a subject which in itself is 
charged with a highly literary content. 
This content used to be drawn from syna- 
gogue subjects and is now almost exclu- 
sively concerned with violated cadavers. 
But the problem remains the same, and 
only in certain of the chandelier paintings 
has it been relieved of a burdensome sym- 
bolism and been brought to a resolution 
which embodies both the painter's expres- 
sive powers and that homage to tradition 
which elsewhere presents an impasse. Par- 
ticularly in Chandelier I do Bloom's ex- 
pressionist energies find an apposite realiza- 
tion. 

An overriding loyalty to the old masters 
—i. e., to his artistic education—is also evi- 
dent in Levine's art. And like Bloom, too, 
Levine has searched out a special subject- 
matter as a means of endowing his work 
with contemporary relevance: in this case, 
a satirical sense of social realism which is 


variously mocking, compassionate or simply 
grotesque. Lately he has imposed on these 
representations a brush-stroke which aspires 
to a more plastic quality, but the paintings 
are so loaded on their literary side that the 
painterly aspects never have a chance to take 
over the pictures and formulate their en- 
ergies. And with such big pictures as Re- 
ception in Miami, Gangster Funeral and 
The Trial, Levine seems to have brought 
the social realist heritage of the 30s into 
an improbable rococo phase. What comes 
off best here are the small pictures on 
Jewish subjects, like Maimonides and King 
Saul, and the early drawing of Jewish 
Cantors in the Synagogue. 

In neither case, however, has the artists’ 
essential problem been met in a way which 
advances the frontiers of easel painting. To 
be sure, neither painter has yet passed 
through middle age; they both face many 
productive years in which new develop- 
ments may be forthcoming. Yet as we are 
reminded of this fact, we cannot help won- 
dering what prompts this premature display 
of their talents when there are American 
artists whose achievements are secure in 
their relevance to the future of painting. 
One thinks of Ryder and Prendergast among 
the dead, and the list could be extended to 
the living as well. (Whitney Museum, to 
April 3.)—H.K. 


Nineteenth Century Masters 


A loan exhibition of 15 paintings by French 
masters of the 19th century, at the Modern 
Museum, is a French tribute to the 
museum’s 25th anniversary. These can- 
vases reveal much of the artistic struggles 
of this period against the deadening canons 
of academic, pseudo-classic art: a revolt 
which took form in realism, romanticism, 
impressionism, post-impressionism and 
Cézanne’s adumbrations of cubist art. 


Jack Levine: Reception in Miami. At the Whitney 


Hyman Bloom Chandelier I. 
At the Whitney 


One of the most vehement oppones 
the pomposity and pretensions Of} 
academy, Courbet was a self-styled & 
affirming that he only painted what W 
fore his eyes. But what preceptive eyes 
were—noting the variations of color 
light (an influence on the impressid 
and discerning the adjustment of inten 
for tonal harmony. Corot’s Italian i@ 
scape reveals his instinct for the & 
placing of volumes on the picture pil 
and his grasp of the values of lighted aim 
shaded areas. Allied to the romantics 
Géricault’s Madwoman does echo some of 
the over-romantic notes of Gros but is close 
to reality in its soundness of modeling. At- 
other “romantic,” Delacroix, in his Medes 
transforms a classic theme into grandics, 
rhetorical imagery, glowing with Veneuza 
reds and built up with a bravura of baroque 
diagonals. Degas, in his L’Absinthe, reveals 
the passion for line, instilled by Ingres, but 
an individual line, never mere calligraphy, 
a framework of tense, constantly varying 
contour as framework for the portrayal at 
volume and inner structure. Manet's Le Ba 
con recalls a similar theme by Goya; placing 
his figure against a dark background am 
lighting them from the front, he model 
them with a directness of broad planes and 
delicacy of color notes. His influence 
Frederick Bazille is evident in his canvas ot 
a studio, but Bazille adds the emphasis 
reflected and refracted color. Daumiert ® 
his canvas of on-stage players, and Laut 
in his interior of a maison close, display * 
sources of incisive line but also gifts 
color and design appropriate to their themes 
Monet shows here the full impressions 
techniques of flat patches and ambiance 
color, yet he preserves discernible forms 
his details, which he was later to dissolve # 
atmospheric fluxes. 
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Cezanne, in the impressionist fold, re- 
4 at its structureless design, striving 
a co-ordinated unity of expression. His 


Sil life, vibrating in color on its solid 


secures a structural rhythm through- 
t the canvas. Seurat, also in protest against 



































“a impalpable effects of impressionist 


ing, made a scientific study of line and 
lor. The study of a head, shown, here dis- 
his theories of unmixed color in the 
intillisme of adjacent dots; but it cannot, 
‘course, reveal his obsession with space 
‘the basis of his designs. Gauguin’s deco- 
canvas, with its defiance of local color 





4 decentralized composition, is certainly 






































ss from academic procedure. Rousseau’s 
sake. Charmer shows that he had learned 
orporate his figures with background, 
ground here of curiously exotic, 
ing forms acutely contrasted by linear 
ntals. The paintings have been 
ed by the Louvre, Albi and Lyon 
cums. (Museum of Modern Art, to 















4.)—M.B. 











Géricault: The Madwoman, 











At the Museum of Modern Art 
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Kenzo Okada 


Okada’s large, softly brushed canvases are 
objects for contemplation rather than means 
of communication. The observer may pas- 
sively watch a painting for a long period 
of time, dwelling with pleasure on the shift- 
ing relationships of the forms in suspen- 
sion, the subtle contiguities, the delicacy 
and resonance of color, without feeling that 
a response is demanded of him, that there 
are ideas to be grasped or that the emotions 
must be stirred. Each canvas is perfectly 
complete, whether there are merely three 
simple forms or many small ones; the 
attist's sense of placement is so highly de- 
Veloped that he can fill a canvas with a few 
brief strokes. The space is neither flat nor 
atmospheric; the paint is thinly applied and 
textureless or -non-materialistic; the forms 
do not evoke specific images, they are 
neither organic nor geometric in character, 
but suggest at times the shapes of rocks 
and pebbles. Especially impressive are the 

Best canvases, B 1 and M 1, in which 
Okada’s development since his last show is 
Most marked, the pale and exquisite forms 
having given way to a new strength and 
datity of composition and bold vibrant 
color. (Parsons, to April 2.) —M. S. 
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Abraham Walkowitz: The Circus 


Robert DeNiro 


It is no secret that there is a new avant- 
garde of representational painters who 
have learned through abstract painting to 
paint again from life with a reinvigorated 
vision, incorporating what abstract art has 
discovered about space and movement and 
the properties of form and line and color. 
DeNiro paints figures and still lifes with 
an unchecked vehemence in the applica- 
tion of the pigment, working with an 
unrelieved and brutal intensity, never al- 
lowing the brush to give a caressing stroke 
to a contour, but indicating the object's 
existence almost without giving it form. 

The most ambitious work is a large 
Crucifixion in throbbing sour color, the 
plumes of the helmet providing a gaudy 
note of temporal triumph against the deep 
blue shape of the sorrowing mother, be- 
neath the painfully attenuated lines of the 
cross. The paired featureless figures of the 
Bathers and the unfortunately titled Bon- 
jour, Mr. DeNiro seem to be anonymous 
and nearly lifeless shapes while the real 
life is in the stinging color and violent 
paint and swiftly darting line around them. 
One of the truly successful works in the 
show in terms of complete realization is 
Mantel with Plaster Cast and Black Fan 
No. 1. The charcoal drawings, with their 
wondrous rapid, clear and sure line, serve 
to emphasize the artist’s remarkable’ gifts. 
(Egan, to March 19.)—M.S. 


Walter Stein 


The world in which Walter Stein’s subjects 
exist seems an infinity of pale, gently modu- 
lated grays. Its lightness is clear without 
revealing harsh clarities; always, through 
tinges of other colors—greenish or ocher 
or, as in Bird and Reflection, where a soft 
pinkness envelops the live feathered crea- 
ture and its inverted skeleton—a veil of 
tenderness and nostalgia is created between 
the beholder and the painted themes, so 
that their surrealist overtones, when present, 
seem not neurotic but rather whimsical and 
almost demure. 

Stein paints with a fluent, delicate brush- 
work which seems to caress the canvas sur- 
face, and interprets the human and land- 
scape elements of his compositions with a 
poetic, almost Oriental sensibility. (Dur- 
lacher, to March 26.) —S.F. 


Abraham Walkowitz 


Among the many interests in this retro- 
spective show of Abraham Walkowitz is 
its pertinence to the back-to-the-figure ap- 
proach which has been gaining recent ad- 
herents among painters. Walkowitz never 
left the figure as his expressive vehicle, 
despite the ferment toward abstraction in 
which he was a participant at the time of 





the Armory Show. Within the limits of his 
vision, he has been able to produce paint- 
ings of a quiet assurance, pastoral in mood, 
calm almost to a point of resignation, yet 
never pallid. 

The earliest work here, a 1907 Venice, 
is broadly impressionist with a pervasive 
luminosity which one associates with 
Maurice Prendergast. By 1921 the Woman 
in Interior and Two Women are relatively 
flat in color, closer to Matisse, but beautiful 
in a way that would make some of today’s 
neo-realists seem thin and clumsy. Here is 
no dependence upon suave passages or pas- 
sionate pushes of paint; these canvases 
count only upon the sensitive placement of 
form and color to make their pictorial 
world convincing. 

Walkowitz’ relationship to Isadora Dun- 
can seems to have conditioned his outlook 
as a painter; his figures are grouped as 
ballets: whether they be fishermen or circus 
performers, all are positioned in rhythmic, 
almost somnambulistic movements, their 
lines flowing with ease and firmness, their 
forms washed in sometimes with an opaque 
medium, on other occasions built up care- 
fully in nuances of layered pigment which 
achieve a patient resolution, as though 
much thought had preceded each stroke. 
Gentle, rather pensive, these paintings do 
not aggress upon the observer with undue 
intensity; their strength has no need to 
shock. 

There is one example here which points 
up the path chosen by Walkowitz as an 
artist, a 1914 Italian Improvisation which 
parallels, in its dynamic, staccato straight- 
nesses, the development with which Marin 
was to become identified. But apparently 
this approach was not consistent with 
Walkowitz’s artistic personality; he did not 
pursue it, following, instead, his own na- 
ture’s lead into areas where an unhurried 
lyric serenity reigns. (ACA, to March 26.) 

—S.F. 
Byron Browne 


There are some promising, if as yet pn- 
clarified, new directions in Browne’s recent 
canvases. As a reminder of his past style, 
one can examine the ochre, grey and white 
Titan, firm in its form, hieratically impres- 
sive. The other pictures, however, take a 
sudden turn away from such clear and fixed 
shapes and colors, moving towards a more 
agitated, loose-jointed style in which out- 
lines become detached from the forms they 
enclose, rhythms become more curvilinear 
and turbulent, and colors become more high- 
ly keyed. Both Galaxy and Atomic Anatomy 
are cases in point, with their iridescent 
palette, their glowing, hazy surfaces, and 
their expansive array of spirals, crosses, 


Robert DeNiro: Mantel with Plaster Cast 
and Black Fan 








hooks, churning. through the fluid space. 
If at times these paintings appear somewhat 
diffuse in structure and vacillating in style, 
they at least indicate a phase of change and 
experiment which may soon bear fruit. 
(Grand Central Moderns, to March 31.)— 

R.R. 
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Reginald Pollack: Nude at Table 


Reginald Pollack 


What is immediately striking about the re- 
cent paintings of Reginald Pollack is their 
new intensity of color. The browns and 
cooler colors one remembers in his earlier 
work have now given way to a rich, subtle 
warmth—subtle in the way it emerges from 
the flesh tones and interior light of the 
nudes especially—and this new intensity 
combines with a highly knowledgable for- 
mal sense to give us one of the handsomest 
shows of the season. 

What one imagines to be Pollack’s fa- 
vorite motif—the figure-in-interior—domi- 
nates the current exhibition, although there 
are also several impressive landscapes. In 
the work called simply Nude, there is a 
wonderful juxtaposition of a highly decora- 
tive background (wallpaper or drapery) 
with a reticent female figure which is the 
central form of the foreground; and both 
of these formal elements are absorbed into 
a surface in which hot and cool areas have 
been conceived with a rare painterly pre- 
cision. In Nude at Table, a more subtle 
conception is embodied; the flesh tones of 
the figure are carried over into the back- 
ground so that the whole surface (similarly 
designed in its formal precision) is per- 
meated with a marvelous, warm glow. 

The largest canvas in the group is a 
Landscape with Figures which seems to 
take off from Cézanne’s bathers and land- 
scapes. It is a heroic picture, executed with 
great variety and skill in the brushwork; 
and yet it leaves one with the feeling that 
the disposition of figures here does not 
have the same rightness, the same formal 
inevitability, of the interior scenes. Among 
the landscape pieces, the Ardeche Land- 
scape is notable for the sheer quality of 
its color. 

It may be that painting which embodies 
so many refinements of form and métier, 
and which yet remains so modest in its 
aims, is viable today only if removed 
from the frantic necessities of the New 
York scene, at least for a member of the 
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younger generation, and in this connection 
it is no doubt significant that Pollack has 
lived in Paris as an expatriate since the 
late 40s. In any case, he pursues an ele- 
gance and artistic tact in his easel paint- 
ing which is all the more. pleasurable for 
being rare. (Peridot, to March 26.)—H.K. 


David Fredenthal 


A large exhibition of oils and watercolors 
by David Fredenthal is another milestone 
in an almost perfervid career, beginning 
when he sold a painting to a museum at 
the age of 19. It continued with the 
awards, first of a traveling scholarship, 
then a Guggenheim Fellowship and later 
the role of a “war correspondent artist.” 
The resulting paintings were reproduced 
in magazines, bringing the artist a national 
reputation. All these activities appear con- 
gruous with the artist's tireless invention 
and vigor of expression. His Times Square, 
an enormous canvas, seems in a measure 
an epitome of his oeuvre. It is a mosaic 
of streets thronged with pedestrians and 
vehicles, shot through with glaring lights, 
imbued with staccato movement, bathed in 
an insistence of erubescent color, yet some- 
how resolved into consistent impression. 
While many of his paintings possess a 
somewhat harsh distortion of natural 
forms, a number of canvases of apple trees, 
their boles set in a lushness of greenery, 
sound a poetic note. The figure pieces, an 
almost life-size Head, flaming nudes in 
Summer, and a tender version of mother 
and child, are sculpturally modeled and 
effectively placed on the picture planes. 
The watercolors, a retrospective grouping, 
include some of his vivid war scenes, 


Sidney Gordin: Rectilinear #7 


landscapes and still-lifes. Voyages, a 
some still-life of exotic fruits and 

in rhythmic forms and beauty of 
coloration, is reminiscent of scenes of 
journeyings. Clarity of expression 

in the intricacy of the papers of docks 
bridges, but a small painting of a moun 
emerging from mist makes especial j 
sion. Exuberance and reticence are 
of this expansive showing. (Milch, 
April 2.) —M.B. 


Federation Sculptors 


This second installment of work ex’ 

by the Federation of Modern Painters 
Sculptors features sculpture. Some 
conservative than others, each sculptor 
represented by two works. Working ig 
pure constructivist style, Sidney Go 
sculptures stand apart from the 

Less complex and more visually interesting 
than his other entry, Construction Jan, "55 
has exciting space divisions created by 
varying sized lines and rectilinear planes 
with verticals dominating horizontals, this 
metal structure has a strong upward pull. 
Jean De Marco injects a charming austerity 
into his wood carving titled Jeremiah. A 
spirituality seems to emanate from this 
sage and ancient head. The handling of 
subtle shallow curves in the massive stone 
form titled Eve by Polygnotos Vagis lends 
it a serenity and pensiveness. Franc Ep- 
ping’s wood carvings are simple and force. 
ful. Disproportionately large hands in a 
composed gesture increased the strength of 
her statement in Maya. Another beauti- 
fully conceived sculpture is Cat by José 
De Creeft. Elegant in its simplicity and 
compactness, a gentle flowing line envel- 
ops it. (AAA, to March 26.) —C.LF. 





















John Sloan: Putting the Best Foot Forward 


John Sloan 


Recently shown, this exhibition of John 
Sloan’s graphic work was staged to coincide 
with the publication of Van Wyck Brooks’ 
“John Sloan, a Painter’s Life’ (ARTS DI- 
GEST, Feb. 1). It presented the artist not 
only in his enthusiasm for older masters 
(some of whom were also shown to indicate 
their influence on his work), but as an ami- 
ably observant recorder of his immediate en- 
vironment. 

The sympathetic study of his Mother and 
the dignified portrait of Robert Henri are 
one phase of Sloan’s attitude toward his 
fellow men; jovial drawings like his good- 
natured caricature of himself and Henri are 
another. They merge in a third outlook: an 
alert, dispassionate accounting of subject 
matter with satirical overtones, as in Copy- 
ist at the Metropolitan or Putting the Best 
Foot Forward, in which the trim ankle of 
a shady lady is placed next to the wooden 
leg of a seated beggar. 

Something of Sloan’s enjoyment of natu- 
tal phenomena comes through in this 
show; a liking which was too great to at- 
tempt drastic changes upon appearances. 
(Kraushaar. ) —S.F. 


Schilli Maier 


Flying gulls in sharply silhouetted patterns, 
collections of neatly delineated jars and 
bottles, and a head-on view of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, which it is almost futile to attempt 
after Stella, are included in the show of 
Schilli Maier’s new work, along with 
several hard-edged renditions of the figure. 
The surfaces are smooth and glossy, the 
forms polished to a fine precision, and the 
compositions balanced and well designed. 
(Eggleston, to March 26.) —M.S. 


Molly Guion 


Best known for the portraits in her widely 
exhibited show, “Tradition and Pageantry 
in Great Britain,” Miss Guion now presents 
a new selection of portraits which will 
surely add to her mounting reputation. 
Fach of her subjects is formally portrayed 
in a classic pose and endowed with a dig- 
Mity and presence which is beyond the 
command of many contemporary portrait- 
ists. The features are illuminated against 
dark velvety grounds; every gaze is intent 
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and direct, the flesh tints varied and un- 
usual; the workmanship is exact, the brush- 
stroke virtually concealed. This is painting 
in the best traditional manner. (Grand 
Central, March 22-April 2.)—M.S. 


Vasilieff 


This new exhibition of Vasilieff is one of 
the best to date, and several changes can 
be observed in his work which contribute 
to his achievement. The color in his paint- 
ings has become richer and more directly 
applied, while the simplification of form 
that has taken place releases an immediate 
and stunning visual impact. Instead of 
over-embellishing a paint area as he was 
sometimes prone to do, Vasilieff now lays 
in broad masses of color, and forms images 
abstract in nature. This new-found strength 
does not detract from his original charm 
or ingratiating paint quality which still 
plays strongly throughout his oils. One of 
the outstanding paintings is the beautiful, 
dynamic Still Life With Gold Pitcher. Its 
fruit bowl, dish and pitcher, flatly poised 
against a tilting black table, hypnotically 
attract and repel one another in a vibrant 
play of form. Also impressive is the dra- 
matic Still Life With Mushrooms and the 
imaginative portrait, Woman with Cat. 
The refreshing vitality and forcefulness 
coming into his work are ample proof that 
Vasilieff continues to explore and develop 
his art. (Heller, to April 2.)—A.N. 


Vasilieff: Still Life with Gold Pitcher 





Carlyle Brown 


The paintings by Carlyle Brown produce 
an immediate impression of imaginative 
conceptions as well as of the artist's re- 
sources to sustain them. The veils of mys- 
tery, suggested in his last showing, have 
disappeared, yet there is nothing literal in 
his pictorial expression, however sensitively 
natural forms have been observed. His 
still lifes might recall 16th-century paint- 
ings, but they are usually an agglomeration 
of colorful objects, variations or decorative 
themes, held against dark backgrounds. 
Brown’s still lifes, with their variations of 
defining contours, of rich textures and 
substances, are held in rhythmic structures 
of spatial depth. As an example, Table 
Still Life displays such an organization of 
shapes and forms in an ambiance of subtle 
color. One of his devices is the depiction 
of niches and cabinets with their horizontal 
shelvings filled to overflowing with an 
apparently casual array of contrasting ob- 
jects, yet this casualness is deceptive, for 
they achieve admirable plastic designs. His 
pen drawings, with an occasional touch of 
wash, have both precision and elegance in 
their simplified patterns of shimmering 
glasses and solid forms. (Viviano, to 
March 26.)—M.B. 
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National Arts Club 


The Annual Exhibition of American Oil 
Painting contains its perennial preponder- 
ance of academically acceptable paintings 
of conventional subjects, tempered by a 
few scattered, rather stylized abstractions. 
Although landscape and still life are the 
popular themes, the jury of awards this 
year has emphasized the figure, giving four 
out of five awards to portraits or figure 
studies. Gold Medal of Honor winner, 
Robert Philipp, has painted his dreamy- 
eyed women in Three Girls on a Balcony 
as if they were leaning out of a tenement 
window, endowing them with neither the 
grace nor remote mystery implied in the 
elegant Spanish garb and setting. Charles 
Aiken was awarded the Bronze Medal for 
his Florentine Beggar, the hardened youth- 
ful countenance, at once sly and stupid, 
delicately illumined against a ground of 
unrelieved black, a work quite similar to 
Dana Pond’s honorably mentioned Old 
Man with Cap, in which the finely painted 
head emerges from an atmospheric dark- 
ness which consumes most of the torso. 
The first honorable mention was given to 
Nancy Ellen Craig’s Classical Study, the 
work of a gifted young portraitist, marked 
by marvelously facile yet sensitive brush- 
work, fresh and unlabored while thorough- 
ly knowledgeable. Arnold Knauth’s Work- 
shop Interior in close harmonies of browns 
and greys received the second honorable 
mention. 

Among the other more noticeable con- 
tributions to the exhibition are John Gra- 
bach’s Free Enterprise, the endless table 
of sewing machines and bright materials 
and rows of women garment workers wov- 
en into a small but complex composition, 
handled with subtlety and imagination, 
and Eliena Krylenka’s gay Window which 
brings an impulsive bit of pure color and 
dancing light to these steadfastly somber 
walls. (National Arts Club, to March 20.) 

—M:S. 


Jean Xceron 


One of the few faithful exponents of pure 
geometric abstraction, Xceron is showing 
for the first time in three years and it 
marks a decided change in his concept of 
form and texture from the serene color and 
linear austerity of the mast years. There is 
a deliberate smudging of the fine edges, a 
move away from the centered focus of his 
work so that now the forms frame an inner 
vacuum. In the smaller canvases the effect 











is architectural, as in Apsis and Agi 
whereas the large paintings have an 

tension and grandeur. They have a spread 
and sweep which strikes a larger, more 
passionate note than the highly reasoned 
and exquisite fine-lined structures for 
which he is famous. In dramatic contem 
they are reminiscent of some of the figure 
abstractions of the past except that there 
is no trace of an image. The line and pto- 
portions talk their own language and their 
authority is that wielded by a conscioys 
playing out of extreme control. He js 
clearly seeking a freer and more emotion 
area of expression and the war between 
discipline and release creates an excitement 
of its own. (Rose Fried, to March 26) 


—LG. 
Corrado Marca-Relli 


Here, for the first time, New York gallery 
goers are given an opportunity to view the 
canvas-on-canvas collages by the controvep 
sial winner of the Logan Award in Chicago 
last fall. Those who are familiar with 
Marca-Relli’s paintings of four or five years 
ago will perhaps regret that he has been 
side-tracked into the production of novel- 
ties, but one cannot fail to admire the 
inventiveness which has _ produced _ this 
unique variation of the collage and the 
ingenuity with which these patchwork can- 
vases are composed. Although such a radi- 
cal departure has a shock value even today, 
it requires an artist of ability to attrac 
serious attention, and Marca-Relli’s artistic 
ability is unquestionable even when di- 
verted by the sport of cutting and pasting. 

Paint appears in varying degrees in all 
these works; often only the edges of the 
cloth are tinted to produce a delicate un- 
even line which sets off one segment from 
another, while sometimes areas of paint 
are used as integral parts of the composition 
and scattered spots enliven the dull mate- 
rials, suggesting nails tacking the pieces 
together. Canvas patches of varying tex- 
tures overlap or are applied on top ot 
underpainting or are allowed to buckle and 
wrinkle so that each surface has its own 
particular geography. The whites and of- 
whites are subtly modulated and occasion- 
ally offset by accents of black or flesh- 
colored shapes. Almost always the separate 
pieces are cleverly cut and arranged to 
form a complex faceless figure, but in ad- 
dition to the outlines of the body, they 
unpleasantly suggest peeling layers of skin. 
(Stable, to April 2.)—M.S. 


Carlyle Brown: Table Still Life 
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David Hare: Sunrise 


David Hare 

If David Hare is to be called one of Ameri- 
ca’s most witty sculptors, the term would re- 
quire immediate qualification: what char- 
acterizes his work most strongly is not 
lightness or humor (although both those 
qualities appear in Hare’s sculpture) but his 
faculty of associating ideas in a new and 
ingenious way; his combining of images 
by which unexpected resemblances between 
things apparently unlike are set forth be- 
fore the mind so as to produce a shock of 
pleasant surprise. 

Hare's wit arises from sources which defy 
definition except in a general way: es- 
sentially his is something of the primitive’s 
plunge into creativity, a manipulative rap- 
port with the animate spirit of his materials, 
out of which emerge, as if through an in- 
tuitive rightness, images which are pres- 
ences; which, for all their sophistication and 
elegance, convince us of their authority; 
they are alive even when unrelated to living 
forms around us. 

The playful overtones in Hare’s work are 
often almost macabre rather than gay, al- 
though he is capable of great serenity 
(especially in his small torsos, almost clas- 
sical in their anatomical regularity) or ot 
monumental relationships—his foot-high 
Man, for example can be scaled to great 
size without losing power. For the most 
part, however, the pieces in this show have 
that inventive wit so peculiar to his sculp- 
ture: a Cat #2, materialized out of almost 
nothing but a wiry line and a spikey-whisk- 
ered disk, its flatness punched into an enig- 
Matic grimace; a Summer Storm, its matted 
shower of linear downpours falling under 
a bursting heavy pressure; a large Sunrise, 
opening as it expands towards its climax, 
ftowned by a noisy shoot of spear-like 
thrusts into the surrounding space—the sun, 
of a cockrow. (Kootz, to March 26.) 

—S.F. 
§. Vigevani Jung 
Her work having been recently exhibited 
in the Gallery Schneider in Rome, Simo- 
hetta Vigevani Jung is now holding a first 
one-man show in New York. The aim in 
het paintings—to project a spiritual cosmos 
gh what the canvases present—seems 
laudable enough; the presentation itself is 
Open to question. 

The form- -lights in these pictures seem to 

imitate, in paint, cut-outs of colored plexi- 
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Carmine Dalesio, Director 
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glass, sometimes elliptical, sometimes tri- 
angular in shape, in kaleidoscopic juxta- 
position, like mobiles at a moment of stasis. 
But their relationship to the canvas’ surface 
is not integral: each cluster in its way seems 
imposed against a solidly colored back- 
ground which serves merely as a backdrop 
before which the suspended shapes—en- 
gagingly decorative in themselves—hang 
in isolated purity, incapable of animating 
the canvas as a painted whole into an 
emotionally moving creation. (Duveen- 
Graham, to March 31.)—S.F. 


American Abstract Artists 


An annual exhibition of this 20-year-old 
association, the present group show sus- 
tains a very high level, for many of its 
painters and sculptors are admirably rep- 
resented. Stephan Pace hangs a black jun- 
gle of form on a white field in his morose, 
untitled work; Hyde Solomon creates an 
atmospheric shimmer of impressionistic 


color in Landscape, 1953, while Perle Fine . 


composes broad abstract symbols, spacious 
and relaxed. In the face of such emotional 
companions, are “relational” geometric 
paintings of Michael Loew and Charmion 
Wiegand emit a calm, austere dignity. The 
works of John von Wicht, Vincent Longo, 
Josef Albers, G. L. K. Morris, R. Jorgen- 
sen and Robert Conover further enhance 
the painting section, as do others in the 
show. 

Among the distinctive sculpture pieces 
Ibram Lassaw’s gold baroque cage, Erinnys, 
and Sidney Gordin’s modern gothic Con- 
struction, are delicately posed against the 
heavy totemic The Brother by Blanche 


Dombek. Sculptors like Kallem, Nevelson 


Samartino: Still Life with Bird. 
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Borghi: Zebras in the Gardens. 
At the Museum of Modern Art 














and Alberts also add to the stature Of the 
sculpture selections. (New School, 





March 21.) —A.N. 





Jean Claude Dragomir q 


A young French painter sees the lander 
of Spain and New York in fantastic } 
with forms aflame. The Brooklyn 
is an orange streak into the skyline, g 
by a green tugboat. There is an y 
sweep to the piled-high buildings of 
and Alicante against the latter's greeq 
and the red disk of a sun. The telesegy 
textures of his oils (sometimes mixed 4 
a thick sand) intensify their strong g 
A cockfight is brazenly dramatized, A 
molished area in Manhattan, peopled 
improbable cats, combines whimsey 
savagery with an adolescent intensity anj 
incongruity. 

The melons, jugs and rakish flowers of 
his Stil Life are also richly animated—gp 
more sensitively delineated. Dragomir; 
oils are composed with much verve ani 
daring; his debut sounds an interesting now, 
(Hervé, to March 21.) —S.B. 
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French and Italian Group 


Although one American, Byron Thomas, : 
included in this show of oils, the rest of the 
artists are French and Italians. Samartino 
combines disordered Picassoesque figure 
and still lifes in pastel hues accented by 
primaries; he often includes profiles of 
birds and humans—the bird is usually mor 
animated. Nino Caffé, a popular anecdoul 
painter, fabricates ‘cute’ little scenes of 
monks and nuns. In one, the friars are 
scattering through an arcaded cloister, re- 
acting like children’s puppets to a fire drill. 

The larger Bambois is a turgid rendition 
of greenery and indolence in the suburbs. 
Marchand’s melodramatic black figures and 
exploding suns are the most striking can- 
vases. Also included is a skillful, if uner- 
citing seascape by Vlaminck and one of his 
pleasant watercolors. (Galerie de Braux, to 
April 2.)—S.B. 


Italian Children 


It’s nice to know, in this vale of teats, 
that children haven't lost their talent for 
brightening the corner where they are, and, 
if given some brushes, paint, and a little 
freedom to do so, they can prove the point 
rather easily. 

The show of children’s paintings from 
the “Mazzon School” in Milan, Italy, i 
surely no exception to this comforting bit 
of knowledge; animals and people are the 
themes presented, and just about all of them 
are knockouts. Galliano Mazzon, whos 
name is used in Italy to describe the teach 
ing method represented in these picturts, 
emphasizes not the spontaneous approaches 
encouraged in more creative Americal 
schools (he calls them “rough drafts”) bat 
more formal, flat decorative patterns which 
give most of the paintings here a 
somely stylized quality—and, it must be 
added, a rather similar style as well: with 
a few exceptions the paintings seem mort 
like a one-man show than works by 15 o 
20 children. 

With this single reservation, howevtt, 
one can enjoy the wonderful juxtaposition 
of color in nearly all the pictures, some # 
the highlights being a magnificent Carmina, 
its forms sprouting in all directions, 4 
stunningly noisy My Cat Awakes, the quietly 
elegant animal in On the Peaks, Zebras # 
the Gardens and two whitefaced ladies 
watching their step in Traffic Cross 
(Museum of Modern Art, to March “ : 
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Francis Speight: Hills of Manayunk. 
At the National Academy 





National Academy of Design 
Annual 

If the four sections which divide the 130th 
annual exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design were listed in terms of compara- 
tive interest, their order would be: graphic 
att, oils, sculpture and watercolors. 






Thomas, is The exhibition contains 282 items in all, 
rest of the Bt) which 29 awards were given (10 to non- 
Samartioo members) and prizes amounting to 
jue figures § $11,375 as well as four medals. 
ccented by For those who consider the pilgrimage 
profiles of § to the Academy shows a necessary duty, this 
sually more B year's exhibition (somewhat smaller than 
r anecdotul — Jast year's) has its occasional rewards, 
scenes of § especially in the drawing and print section, 
friars are § where Fiske Boyd's Large Wandering Alba- 
cloister, re- § tross, awarded the Cannon Prize, is a wood- 
a fire drill § cut in which forms meander with what 
d rendition § seems almost a tongue-in-cheek version of 
he suburbs. — abstract expressionism. In this gallery, too, 
figures and — Hans A. Mueller’s Decoration and The 
riking ca- § Winner, both colored woodcuts, are pat- 
il, if unex § terned for striking impact, and, more con- 
| one of his § servatively, Harry Wickey’s two drawings 
le Braux, to § of figures on beaches are stated with an 
economical line but convincing solidity. 
The wood engravings here, as a whole, 
are handsome and pictorially satisfying, 
le of teas, § With outstanding contributions by Clare 
- talent for | Leighton, Fritz Eichenberg, Bernard Brus- 
ey are, and, | sel-Smith, Grace Albee and Lynd Ward. 
and a little Points of interest in the oil section are 
e the point f Louis Sardella’s third Hallgarten Prize- 
winning Summer Serenade, glazed with a 
stings from } fresh charm over opaque passages; Richard 
n, Italy, is | Mayhew’s Accumulation, a simply arranged 
aforting bit |} and harmoniously colored still life group; 
ple are the 9 Charles Taylor’s Attic Windows, an Altman 
all of then § landscape prize winner; Wayman Adams’ 
zon, whoe } briskly brushed Portrait of William R. 
e the teach- Leigh, Louis Ritman’s Maynard Prize-win- 
se pictures ning Figure in Brown, Joseph de Martini’s 
approaches | Savannah, beautifully toned in lavenders 
American § 0d blues, Donald C. Robertson’s Pieta, 
\rafts”) but § Maurice Sterne’s In for Repairs, William 
terns which Palmer's green-yellow faceted Summer Sun- 
re a hand | ‘bine, and Harry Leith-Ross’ Morse Gold 
it must be winner, Demolition. Among the 
well: with | Yety few wholly abstract paintings here is 
seem more | John Taylor's Night Harbor. 
cs by 15 of lu Duble’s expressive Birds, in terra 
cotta, a small but monumental Sitting 
n, howevet, Figure by Henry Kreis, and a sensitive head 
xtapositions study, Jerry by Albino Cavallito, are out- 
es, some of — Standing among the competent but gener- 
at Carnivd, § ally rather dull sculpture, and the water- 
irections, 4 i section has even fewer high points— 
, the quietly | 4 tricky but effective Pine Trees by William 
5, Zebras m Chen Chi’s When Snow Comes and 
‘aced ladies § Possibly one or two others contrast with 
‘c Crossing otherwise banal interpretations in this 
arch 20.) Stoup. (National Academy of Design, to 
—§E ch 20.) —S.F. 
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Lipman-Wulf and Meeker 


Two artists, one a sculptor and the other 
working in serigraph, are to be seen in an 
excellent joint exhibition. Peter Lipman- 
Wulf, the sculptor, exhibits many small 
pieces and several major ones, among 
which is the series of four in wood called 
Sonata. Baroque intertwining forms are 
fluid and graceful but their apparent vital- 
ity, sapped by insignificant content, is cast 
into ornamentality. To this reviewer the 
very fine Man in the Moon, carved from 
lignum vitae, is extremely sensitive in its 
rhythmical flow of abstract shapes, and its 
hollowed-out figure creates a wonderful 
flux of space. Both this piece and The 
Broken Link achieve real sculptural form. 
The graphic work of Dean Meeker is an 
imaginative creation of strange, fantastic 
worlds brought vividly to life with admir- 
able technical control. Black Mood, 45 is 
especially beautiful, its intaglio of black 
line composing a maze of linear patterns, 
spacious and mysterious. Somewhat similar 
in mood, Attack in the Desert, in threat- 
ening blacks, blue greys and ocher depicts 
a bizarre caravan set upon by a black 
horde. Interesting in its technical innova- 
tions, Masquerade’s luminous surface moves 
it to the forefront of the color graphics. 
(Contemporaries, to March 19.) —A.N. 





Manfred Schwartz: 


Tumbler Trio 


Manfred Schwartz 


The flow of abstract forms and the scin- 
tillating play of light-filled color in Man- 
fred Schwartz’s new show affirm life at its 
fullest. The figures in his paintings are not 
replicas of appearances, but symbols, plant 
or flower-like, translated into the plastic 
language of the artist. Applying his color 
in thin washes, Schwartz's series of paint- 
ings on acrobats are marvelous for their 
whirling, dynamic rhythms and tenuous 
relationships of balanced form. In this 
series many stand out, especially the very 
fine Tumbler Trio. Unlike it in approach, 
Spanish Woman has its own order, struc- 
tured into delicate vertical forms, sensitively 
adjusted in color, receding and advancing 
in coherent spatial movements. Often, as 
in Elles, Schwartz's blacks are luminous 
and alive, providing a rich carpeting for 
the massings of his simple, joyful shapes. 
The two paintings Waldo with Tinker Toys 
and Summer are other fine canvases in this 
exhibition. (Fine Arts Associates, to 
March 26.)—A.N. 


Rolf Nesch and Harold Cousins 


In this gallery usually devoted to exhib- 
iting prints, Doris Meltzer presents two 
sculptors, one from Norway, and the other, 
an American residing in Paris. 

The Norwegian, Nesch, better known 
here for his prints, is represented by ex- 
tremely individual and arresting bas-reliefs 

Continued on page 33 





CAMERON 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Ine. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN — GREEK — ROMAN 


ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL — RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS — PRINTS 


paintings 


BOOTH 


Bertha Schaefer 


March 21 - April 9 


32 E. 57 


@0000000000000008 Paintings 


ELLI 


PHILLIP 


FRANCESCO 


thru March 26 
100 W. 56 


COEVAL GALLERY 
DRAWINGS — SCULPTURE 


G. UTESCHER 


DUBIN GALLERY 
2016 LOCUST ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 








Paintings 


ZIMMER 


thru April 1 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS inc. 106 E. 57 





LUNN 


7055 HILLSIDE AVE., 





IHOUUHAUUUULAEUUUAAI 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 


Modern French Paintings 
LOS ANGELES 28 


Collages 


ARCA-RELLI 


thru April 2 
924 Seventh Ave. 
stable gallery a: ssth st. 









PAINTINGS BY 


SOLA-FRANCO 


Mar. 28 - Apr. 


9 
VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES ° 


21 E. 57 St., N. Y. 


GALERIE DE BRAUX 


Modern Paintings 
131 East 55 Street 
New York 
To March $1 
a selection of contemporary 


FRENCH & ITALIAN 

















































































































| VASILIEFF 





= March 15 

= GALLERY 
= john heller 63 cast 57 
Lillie ede 


OIL * WATERCOLORS 





MARCH 14-28 
SUDAMERICANA 
866 Lex. Ave. (65 St.) © 11-6 
THE DOWNTOWN litt: 
GALLERY 


TT 





American Art 


Davis « Dove « Karfiol « Kuniyoshi « Marin 
O'Keeffe « Shahn « Sheeler ¢ Spencer « Zorach 





TM 82 E. 51 ST. N. YE 
me KENZO ——=Mor. 14 Apr.2. 


Or ADA 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


BETTY PARSONS 


GALLERY + 15 E. 57 ST., N. Y. C. 


BYRON BROWNE 


GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS +120 E. 57 














AFRICAN 
SCULPT 


a3 





Venetia by 


a ae a oe ie 4 
March 8-28 





Serigraph Galleries 38 W 57 
BERNECE Paintings 


March 14-26 
PANORAS e 62 W. 56 St., N. Y. 


GARCIA LLO R 


MAR. 24-APR,. 13 


GALERIE MODERNE 


49 W. 53 St., N.Y.(12:30 to 6) 








Paintings * 


JEFF LEVEY 


Paintings of Africa 
March 14 through April 2 
In the Galleries of the 
ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 


711 Fifth Avenue 








Where to Show 


National 


Flushing, New York 


25TH ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION, Art 
League of Long Island. May 15-21. Open to 
all artists. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
caseins, prints, sculpture, ceramics. Fee; 
jury; prizes. Entry cards and work due: April 
29. Write to Louise Gibala, Art League of 
Long Island, 149-16 4lst Avenue, Flushing, 
eA 


New York, New York 


88TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, AMERICAN WA- 
TERCOLOR SOCIETY, National Academy Gal- 
leries, April 6-24. Prize: $1000, and others, 
Fee: $5.00 for two labels. Jury. Work due: 
March 24. Write to Cyril A. Lewis, 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


New York, New York 


FRESCO COMPETITION, auspices of the Mar- 
garet Blake Fellowship, Skowhegan School 
of Painting and Sculpture. Open to all ar- 
tists, for the decoration in fresco of the ceil- 
ing of the South Solon Meeting House in 
South Solon, Maine. Prizes: $150 and $75. 
Closing date: May 10. Write to Skowhegan 
School, 2 West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


New York, New York 


LILLIPUT SPRING QUARTERLY, April 6-22 and 
April 27-May 13. Open to all artists. Small 
paintings in all media. Awards: one and two 
man shows. Bring samples March 18, 23, 25, 
30, 3-7 P.M. Lilliput House, 2311/2 Elizabeth 
Street, N. Y. C. 


New York, New York 


MORRIS GALLERY SPRING EXHIBITION. April 
4-16. Open to all artists. Painting and small 
sculptures. Jury. Awards: one-man shows. 
Entry fee: $3.00. Work due March 30-31. Write 
to Morris Gallery, 174 Waverly Place, New 
York 14, N. Y. 


New York, New York 


PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS SOCIETY OF 
NEW JERSEY. National Arts Club, N.Y.C., 
April 28-M 14. Open to all artists. Media: 
oil, watercolor, pture and graphics. Fee: 
$5. ($2 refund if not accepted.) Jury: prizes. 
Entry cards and work due: April 23. Write to 
a,” Smith, 37 Duncan Avenue, Jersey 
ity, N. J. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


32ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ETCHING. The 
Print Club Gallery. April 4-25. Open to all 
artists. Media: etchings, drypoint, mezzotint, 
aquatint, engraving. Jury; $100 purchase 
prize. Entry fee: $1.25. Entry blanks due 
March 18, work due March 21. Write to The 
Print Shop, 1614 Latimer Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pennsylvania. 


Regional 


Bristol, Virginia 


12th ANNUAL REGIONAL EXHIBITION, Vir- 
ginia Intermont College, May 2-28. Open to 
artists of Virginia, West Virgina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and the District of Columbia. Media: oils, 
watercolors, drawings, graphics. Jury; cash 
prizes. Entry fee: $2. per painting; $l. per 
drawing or print. Entry cards due April 5, 
entries due April 15. Write to C. Ernest Cooke, 
V.I. College, Bristol, Va. 


Chautauqua, New York 


1955 TRISTATE JURY SHOW. McKnight 
Memorial Hall. The Chautauqua Art Associa- 
tion. July 2-17. Open to artists born or resi- 
dent in Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York. 
Media: oil and watercolor framed. Entry fee: 
$3. Jury; Awards. Entry blanks due by May 
Work received from July 1-17. Write 
Chautauqua Art Association, Furniture Manu- 
a Building, 11 West 2nd St., James- 
town, ; 


Dallas, Texas 


DALLAS COUNTY 26TH ANN. OF PAINTING 
& SCULPTURE, May 11l-June 5. No fee. Jury; 
prizes. Entries due: May 4. Write to Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, Fair Park, Dallas 10, 
Texas. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

48TH ANNUAL INDIANA ARTISTS EXHIBI- 
TION. John Herron Art Museum. May 1-June 5. 
Paintings and sculpture, all media. Jury, 
prizes. Entry fee: $3.00. Entry cards due: April 
11; work due: April 13. Natives or former resi- 
dents of Indiana eligible. Write to Dr. W. D. 
Peat, Director, John Herron Art Museum, 110 
East 16 Street, Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


= MEMPHIS nat on 2-25. 
ptures, graphic arts. Jury. prizes, 
fee: $2.00 per entry. Work due: Now 
tives or residents of Arkansas, Mi 
Tennessee eligible. Write to Louise B, ¢ 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Overton } 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


a 


New York, New York 


39th ANNUAL BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF App 
ISTS, Hotel New Yorker, April 16-24, Member 
only. Work due April 15. All media. Wriy 
ad Fehr, 1745 President Street, Brooklyn, 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


6TH ANNUAL NEW ENGLAND SHOW, Silver. 
mine Guild of Artists, June 2-July 10, 
to artists born in New England or a r 
therein for two months of the year. 
oil, watercolor, casein, pastel, ceramics anj 
sculpture. Fee: $4. for two entries in 
one medium. Entry cards and work due: 
13-16. Jury; prizes. Write to Revington Arthy, 
Silvermine Guild of Artists, Norwalk, Conn, 


F 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE, $1500 regiona 
watercolor competition. April 1-May 1. Jun; 
five prizes, $300 each. Entries due: March jf, 
19 (before noon) and 22. Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware artists living within ¢ 
50-mile radius of Philadelphia eligible. Write 
to Andrew J. Seraphin, Philadelphia Art Al. 
liance, 251 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCULPTURE EX. 
HIBITION, May 1-22. Open to artists within 
100 mile radius of Pittsburgh. All permanent 
sculpture materials. One-man jury; cash 
awards, $100 purchase prize. Entry Fee: $2. 
Entry cards due April 16. Work due April 22, 
23. Write to Western Pennsylvania Sculpture 
Exhibition, Arts and Crafts Center, 5th and 
Shady Avenues, Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


BERKSHIRE ART ASSOCIATION member’ 
show. April 10-24. Paintings and sculptures. 
Membership fee, $4.00. Pittsfield area resi 
dents eligible. Write to R. B. Kimball, Berk 
shire Art Association, Berkshire Museum, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Portland, Oregon 


6TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTHWEST 
CERAMICS, Oregon Ceramic Studio, May 1} 
June 11. Open to artists residing in British 
Columbia, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and 
Washington. Media: pottery, ceramic sculp 
ture and enamels. Jury; 9 awards, $25-$100. 
Work due: April 11-25. Write to Oregon 
Ceramic Studio, 3934 S. W. Corbett Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Sacramento, Californ’a 


30TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Kingsley Art 
Club, May 18-June 26. Open to residents o 
the Central Valleys. Media: painting, draw 
ing, prints, sculpture and crafts. Entries due: 
May 6-7. Jury; prizes. Write to Mrs. George C. 
Brett, 2757 Curtis Way, Sacramento lf, 
California. 


Sioux City, lowa 


SIOUX CITY ART CENTER ANNUAL MAY 
SHOW. May 17-June 11. Oil Paintings only. 
Open to residents of Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Entries and ently 
forms due May lst. Jury. Prizes. No enty 
fee. Write David P. Skeggs, director, Sioux 
City Art Center, Commerce Building, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Toledo, Ohio 


37TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION TOLEDO AREA 
ARTISTS. Toledo Museum of Art. May 12. 
Paintings, sculptures, decorative arts. Jury. 
prizes, purchase awards. Entry fee: $3.00. En- 
try dates, March 24-26. Residents and formet 
residents of Toledo area eligible. Write to 
Toledo Federation of Art Societies, Toledo 
Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN INDIAN PAD 
ING, Philbrook Art Center, May 3-June 
Open to artists of North American Indian o 
Eskimo extraction. Media: watercolor, tem 
pera, crayon, oil, etc. Jury; cash aw Art 
Work due by April 2. Write to Philbrook ih 
Center, 2727 South Rockford Road, Tulsa 
Oklahoma. 


“B.OSE 
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Y OF Apr George Catlin: Pass in the Rockies. 
: anon On auction March 25 at Parke-Bernet. 
» Brooklyn, 
Auction Calendar 
18-19, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
DW, Silver. March and Regency furniture and decoration; 
) ee Georgian and other silver and Sheffield plate; 
Ss paintings, including works by Joseph Nigg, Isola 
ar. Media: di §. Stefano and William Wissing, drawings by 
= a Giacomo Guardi and a number of other paintings 
2 ee and drawings; Oriental rugs; bibelots; Limoges 
‘on nae and other table porcelain and table glass. From 
ke, Conn, @ the estate of the late Amelia M. Campbell, the 
: of Henry D. Hill, Mrs. John Cutler and 
other owners. Currently on exhibition. 
00 regional fF March 23, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
y 1. Jury; Precious stone jewelry and small group of furs 
ae from private owners. Exhibition from March 18. 
q within a ; 
March 25-26, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
ae Farly American and English furniture and decora- 
\iladelphia, tions, Early American and English clocks, glass, 
silver and porcelain; American paintings from the 
18th to 20th centuries, including Pass in the 
Rockies by George Catlin, Portrait of Mrs. Jobn 
O'Donnell of Baltimore by Rembrandt Peale, and 
TURE EX- & works by Jeremiah Pearson Hardy, Samuel Lovett 
ists within Waldo, William Jewett, Albert Bierstadt, Grant 
Permanent § Wood and others; also paintings from other 
> cash schools by Monchablon, Jules Dupré, etc. From 
Y Fee: $2. & ihe collection of Stanley S. Wohl and the property 
> ao 2 F of Dr. Hugh C. Hamilton, and other sources. Ex- 
th at hibition from March 19. 
March 29-30, 1:45. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
American and British first editions; other books; 
Presidential and other autographs. From George 
members’ T. Barker, William O. Tatcher, Mrs. G. David 
ot Pearlman and other owners. Exhibition from 
area March 19, 
ball, Berk- 
Museum, 
Symposium Sponsored by 
srtawest | leichman Foundation 
» May 1} , ae ‘ 
in British More Art for More Homes’ is the topic 
A > to be discussed by Howard Devree, Edith 
, $25-$100. — Halpert and Ben Shahn at a symposium to 
: oe be held in the auditorium of the Museum 
of Modern Art on Thursday, March 31, at 
8:30 P.M. The public is cordially invited 
to attend and participate in the discussion. 
gsley Art § There will be no admission charge. This is 
»sidents of the fi . 
ing, draw- first of two symposia sponsored by the 
pred David A. Teichman Foundation, Inc., a 
neces ae foundation recently established by New 
York businessman and collector, David A. 
Teichman, to aid and promote contempo- 
tary art. In addition to these free symposia, 
ot _ the Foundation plans to sponsor occasional 
‘ka, South § ‘hibitions, radio and television programs, 
_ i publications on aspects of American art, 
tor, Sioux and informal talks by prominent artists, 
ng, Sioux — to be held in various community centers. 


The acquisition of a collection of contem- 
pofaty art is also projected. Inquiries 
a should be addressed to the David A. Teich- 





DO ; 
May 1-2 § ™an Foundation, Inc., 342 Madison Ave- 
. nue, New York 17, N. Y. 
nd former 
et 
+ Judge's Portrait at Gallery 21 
A Portrait of The Hon. Louis Goldstein, 

N PAINT. a Presiding Judge of the Kings 
3-June = nty Court, by the portraitist Robert 
Lng ony, was unveiled during the first week 

: of March i 
aves N ch at John Myers Gallery 21 in 
— i ew York. The painting will be perma- 





neatly hung in the Kings County Court. 





March 15, 1955 





NOTA 


THE 





Art, Ceramics. 


Evening School. 










Recent Paintings and Drawings 
of ISRAEL 


Contemporary Foreign Art Gallery 
37 West 57th Street, New York 


JERRY 
School 


FARNSWORTH ¢:. 


FLORIDA: Jan.-May CAPE COD: July-Sept. 
Portrait, landscape, still life. Winter school: 
Sarasota, Florida. Summer school: North 
Truro, Mass. Write for circular A. 


4823 Harry Higel Ave., Sarasota, Florida 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Fine, Advertising Arts, 
Training, Di- 
ploma and Degrees. Ae- 
—*. Begins June 27, 


1955. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, I11., Bex (99 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Teacher 


B.F.A. 
Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Design, Fashion [Illustration, 


Write for Bulletins 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
School of Art 


Degrees in Art Education, Advertising 
Design, Interior Design, History of Art. 
Painting and Ceramics. 


For catalog, write: Vance Kirkland, 
Director, Dept. AD-8 
University of Denver © Denver 2, Colo. 


GALLERY AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


NORTON 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Classes for adults & children, 
for advanced students & beginners. 
Prospectus on request 





BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphie Arts, Paint- 
ings, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commereial 
Unlimited contact with Museum col- 
lection through study and lectures. Est. 1876. Also 
Russell T. Smith, Head of the School, 
230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 





Institute of Art 





TRAINING 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 











summer session 









Mar. 22-Apr. 9 


KOSLOWSKY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Dress 
Crafts. 
Teacher Training Course. ROTC. Stu- 
dents may live in supervised residences 
and enjoy many University activities. 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Directer, Reom 28 


T9441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. ONIO 


JOHN HERRON 


provincetown, mass. 


@) HAUNT 


TTT 





Paintings 


HERR Y 


Extended to March 19 


stable gallery °* Sevoum Ave. 


SKOWHEGAN 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING & SCULPTURE 


Faculty 
HENRY VARNUM POOR 
SIDNEY SIMON 
ANNE POOR 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS 
ABBOTT L. PATTISON 





Visiting Artists 
GEORGE BIDDLE 
ROBERT MOTHERWELL 
CONCETTA SCARAVAGLIONE 
MANFRED SCHWARTZ 
BEN SHAHN 
MITCHELL SIPORIN 
REUBEN TAM 
WILLIAM ZORACH 


July-August 
Write for free Booklet “D” 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 








Noank, Conn. 


Outdoor and Studio 
Painting Classes 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


in Noank, Connecticut 
For information write or phone 


JEfferson 6-7720 








GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored by 


the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and 
members of Stanford University faculty will 
offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 3-August 13, 
courses in art, creative writing, geography, his- 
tory, language and literature. $225 covers tui- 
tion, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, 
Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 





O'HARA 


WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 

Charlotte, N. C.—March 13-19 

Washington, D.C.—April 4-May 14 


Write Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 O St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





PAINT and PLAY at 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


Syracuse Univ. Credit Courses (2-6 cr.). 


All summer activities including live symphonic con- 
certs. Amateurs and Teachers invited. 


Painting instruction by REVINGTON ARTHUR 


July and August——Catalog 
Mrs. R. M. Skinner, Secy, Chautauqua, N. Y. 





the hans hofmann school of fine arts 


52 west 8th street e new york city e phone gramercy 7-3491 






personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


june 13—sept. 2 









Memorial for John Marin 
Continued from page 7 


Finest 


OIL COLOR 


Only one can be best 
Only one can be 
genuine! 


uaa 





Your painting demands 
genuine Thalo color made si 
only by Grumbacher. ae ee 


John Marin: Maine Islands, \% 



















ime * permanent 


- * brilliant 
*REGD. TM. * intermixable 







collections throughout the country. It is a comprehensir 
showing, covering the development of his art, with repr 
sentative works for each year. What is immediately notice. 
able is the consistency of the show. There are no greu 
changes in Marin, no periods, none of the startling varietis 
of approach that are characteristic of Picasso and many o 
the moderns. Marin’s art seems to be “all of one piece.” Ye 
there is very little repetition in Marin; there are from paiat- 
ing to painting, and from year to year, significant changes 
Perhaps the most significant is the tendency toward callign- 
phy that he exhibits in his later and, particularly, his hs 
years, both in his watercolors and his oils. (The 1952 wate- 

pies ts mate i al, colors, Off the Cape, Cape Split, and The Tempest, fu 
may. We send an} f riends instance, and the oi ints 7 the same year, The Writes 
Sea.) Yet, this tendency of his late paintings, is not so muh 
a “period” but a development, as in a fugue, of what had f 
been prefigured in his early years. There is in the fine Dele } 
ware Country watercolor of 1916, with its accomplished f 


balance of written line and natural form, every indication | 
of the somewhat tempestuous calligraphy of his later yeas § 
On looking at the watercolor, Two-Master Becalmel, 


which, for all its ingenuous counterpoint of shape and color, 
does not compromise the essential fact of the boat, om 
realizes that balance is the great gift of Marin. At his bet 
he always achieved that equilibrium he hoped for; a preci § 
interested in getting acquainted and lively balancing of the demands of his medium and bis 
own esthetic prejudices. Color, line and form succeed eat 
with the new, expanded, beautiful other over the page in a thythmic life of their own, a 
yet, out of love for it and its meaning for him, Marin al 
maintains the entity of his subject, “adding nothing 0 % 
their names and addresses, so that - he once proclaimed his purpose, “and taking nothing 
rom it. 

If, as it does not seem unjust to say, his oil painting 
frequently suffered from comparison with his watercolos 
Marin did achieve, in the five or six oils exhibited fos 
the 1930s and early 1940s (Lobster Boat, Sea After a Ham 
cane,) a full plastic realization in that medium. In thet 
forcefulness and balance, they are the equal of the best 
you wish us to mention your name his watercolors. ; 

The Memorial Exhibition is a fine tribute to Marin, ®* 
supple and active intelligence in the service of its instinct 
prejudice and affection for “great nature.” Marin’s gift a 
his dictum were what Constable once professed great paintilf 
ARTS oictst ¢ 116 cast 59 streer e N.Y. 22 to be, “the pure apprehension of natural fact.” 
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of yours a free copy of... 


If you know people 


ARTS picest, please send us 


we may send them sample copies, 


without obligation of course. 


Please indicate whether 
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ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


its Summer Schools in 
Weedstock, N. Y. and New York City 
June 2 to August 26, 1955 

















Instructors in Woodstock 


Amold Blanch (in August only) 
Edward Chavez (June and July only) 
- Menkes (July, August only) 

Frank J. Reilly 





















Instructors in New York 


. Will Barnet | Bernard Klonis 
Freuchen | Frank J. Reilly 
Morris Kantor | Harry Sternborg 


drawing/ painting 
illustration/anatomy 
fashion illustration 









Full or Part-Time Registration 








Write or phone for free catalogue 






Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. Circle 7-4510 









Study with leading artists at 
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JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


“Everything for the Artist” 
5 Union Square New York 
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5 instinctive 
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Continued from page 29 


constructed from various materials, such as 
perforated tin, wire screening and nails. 
Hammering or welding these into powerful 
visual images, Nesch gives us work that is 
decorative, yet strongly sculptural in feeling. 
The two best are Flute Player and Fishing 
Fleet. 

Cousins is himself quite an inventor of 
forms, but most of the witty, symbolic 
metal shapings he exhibits are much too 
decorative to attain vital sculptural form. 
This must be said with reservations for his 
wrought-iron The Beast and The Chevalier, 
in which Cousins structures a personal 
symbolism into rhythmic sculptural ten- 
sions. (Serigraph, to March 28.)—A.N. 


Perle Fine 


Although there is nothing that relates spe- 
cifically to the visual world in the paintings 
of Perle Fine, each of the large canvases 
in this show is a manifestation of the artist's 
involvement with the natural world in 
both its vast and intimate aspects. Her 
titles suggest the moods and movements of 
the physical universe expressed through 
gently swelling shapes and pulsating color. 
The Mouth of the Sea with its lolling red 
tongue is an attempt to convey, in the 
artist's words, “the great black impenetrable 
throat” of the ocean; The End is the Begin- 
ning suggests the lifting of the night sky at 
edge of dawn; The Broken Stillness conveys 
the eruption of sudden sound or movement 
in a hollow air. (Tanager, to March 30.) 

—M:S. 


Freddy Homburger 


This artist, a noted physician and scientist, 
exhibits watercolor scenes of Switzerland, 
Mexico and the New England States in his 
second one-man showing. Competent trans- 
lations of subject-matter, his paintings now 
and then ascend to more imaginative and 
poetic interpretations. Though the Switz- 
erland series display unabsorbed manner- 
isms of Dufy, they nonetheless stand out 
as the artist’s most colorful and sponta- 
neous conceptions. Locarno, in particular, 
is a pleasing surprise, as Homburger really 
begins to paint when he is involved in the 
complex house-shapes of the village, al- 
though he falls back into illustration in 
delineating the mountains. Porch and Sun- 
set over New York are also among his 
finer renditions. (Galerie St. Etienne, to 


March 19.)—A.N. 





Edward Chavez: Taos. In the group ex- 
hibition at the Institute of Arts and Letters 
(to March 20) of candidates for grants 
from the institute. Others in the exhibi- 
tion include George Beattie, Walter 
Murch, Colleen Browning, Sigmund 
Menkes, Reuben Tam, Joseph Glasco and 
Sahl Swarz. 
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Renaissance in Providence 


Continued from page 19 


cial version of the 16th century International Style court 
portrait, painted with all the freshness and unconscious 
humor of a daring but unpolished artist. The Vittoria bust, 
on the other hand, is a most refined and sophisticated exam- 
ple of Italian Renaissance portraiture. In this proud old 
gentleman’s face can be found the sensitivity, the introspec- 
tion and the reserve typical of Central Italian mannerism 
combined with the delicately modeled surfaces and realistic 
detail of North Italian tradition. 

Most of the works of art in this exhibition are Italian; 
all of them fall within the years 1400 to 1600. From these 
two centuries come both the stiff, crowded, little panel 
attributed to the early Quattrocentist, Andrea Delito, and the 
liquid, phosphorescent virtuosity of Tintoretto’s oil sketch. 
The period we call the Renaissance embraced a wide range 
of styles and aims, as this exhibition so clearly demonstrates, 


and included two of the richest centuries of human endeavor 
in the history of art. 


o 
Avantgardia Continued from page 17 


for modern Italian art. Critics sympathetic to the younger 
painters keep referring to the recent departure from abstract 
mannerism. Nello Ponente, one of the best critics in the 
contemporary field, introduces the exhibition of the six in 
almost congratulatory terms, commending their ability to 


avoid academicism and to find totally diverse, individuated 
expressions. 


An interesting development is the ubiquitous appearing. 
of the word “fantasia” connoting in Italian free imag; | 
rather than strange imagery. I have heard Sanfilippo Speak 
of his use of space as “fantastic”; critics denote the fresh 
interest in chromatic and textural effects as “fantastic,” Pign 
Dorazio has just published a husky volume titled “The Fy, 


tasy of Modern Art.” It is curious that this keynote of earlie 
romantics should make a comeback. (In the romantic Period 


for example, one of the first non-didactic art critics, Wackep. 
roder, startled the world by calling his essays, “Fantasix 
about Art.” ) 


I wouldn't underestimate the role of simple reaction jp 
the new Italian development, a threefold reaction: to th 
Milanese geometric avant-gardism; to the lyrical, often sem). 
cubist abstraction of the “eight” (among them Afro, Birgll, 
Santommaso and Vedova); and to the younger generation; 


own former programmatic approach. Reaction accounts fy 
many things. 


The same is true in America. Our younger painters ag 
reacting to the omnipresence of European values; to the im 
pact of Pollock and de Kooning; and to the same abstrc 
mannerism the Europeans are worrying about. In an effor 
to throw off Europe, for example, our painters have turned 
to Asia. Isn’t the new interest in Zen Buddhism, orientd 
calligraphy and mystical values a typical romantic research) 
Romantic in the sense that it attempts to find a “new” wy 
and reaches for alien and probably inaccessible wellspringy 


Non-tangible facts are now constituted values, both is 
Europe and America. The rigid formulae of non-romantic 
must be challenged, and that is the job of this fermenting 
romantic epoch. 


Jakes. 
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alendar of Exhibitions 


Braque; Cont. 


Ann'l Fine & 


Galloway. 


Brown To Mar. 26: Group. 
Cont. Gallery To May: Bahm; 


Georgenes. 

Doll & Richards Mar. 23-Apr. 9: 
E. O'Hara. 

Inst. To Apr. 1: N. Eng. Cer. 

library Mar.: G. Wolf. 

Museum To Apr. 3: Wcol. Ann'l. 
Wood Mar.: C. Burnett. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright To Apr. 3: W. New York. 
CANTON, OHIO 

Art Inst. To Apr. 30: Sculpture. 
CHICA 


GO, ILL. 
Art Inst. To Apr. 17: Japan. Prints. 
Arts Club To Mar. 29: Young Brit. 
Sculptors. 
Frumkin Mar.: S. Steinberg. 
ll. Inst. Mar. 20-24: Moholy-Nagy 
fa G 

ar.: Group. 

Palmer To Apr. 16: M. Hoff. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Museum To Mar. 20: Rodin. 
CLEVELAND, ° 


Art Colony Mar. 20-Apr. 10: Akya- 
vash; Sloane; Manbeck. 
Museum Mar. 17-Apr. 10: 

Jew. Tercent. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Museum Mar. 20-31: 

Gid. 

CORAL GABLES, FLA. 


Rudolph Mar.: A. Dehn. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum To Mar. 27: Dali 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Inst. Mar.: Adv. Art Ann’‘l. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Museum To Apr. 10: Liturgical Art. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Art Center To Apr. 17: 


Edie. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Inst, To Mar. 27: Cont. Dutch. 
E. LANSING, MICH. 
State a Mar. 24-Apr. 11: 


Amer. 


Col. Artists’ 


Jewels. 


Ludins; 


Mich. 


Aca. Show. 
FAYETTVILLE, ARK. 
Univ. Mar.: Young Eur. Ptrs. 


Museum To Apr. 2: J. Carter. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
} 3: Conn. Aca. 


o Apr. 3: Ind. Design. 
Museum To Apr. 3: B. Connelly. ° 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
To Mar. 27: Flower Ptg. 
LIS, IND 


17: 20th C. 


Knaths; Hartley; 


24: Wagner; 


To Avr. 3: Prints. 
108 ANGELES, CALIF. 
Stendahl Ancient Amer.; Mod. Fr. 


Curtier Mar.:' Roesch; Eaves. 
amt,’ 
we: Gubler. 


» Gallery To Apr. 3: Drwg. 


. 27: Cont. Cana- 


Art Assoc. 


tern Pkway) To Anvr. 
"7 i pe For’ Tea”; To 
: FS otoc. 
House (125 E 65) Mor. 17- 
2 "King Hsien & the 
Caine ing School.’’ 
= Union (Cooper Sq.) To Mar. 
: N. Y. Ceramic Society. 
Guggenheim (Sth at 88) 
Delaunay. 


: (Sth at 
‘Under Freedom” poate 


Metropolitan (5th at 82) From Mar. 
19: Word Becomes Image; From 
Mar. 25: Persian & Assyrian Art. 

Modern (11 W 53) To Apr. 24: 
Family of Man. 

National Academy (5th at 89) To 
Mar. 20: 130th Ann’‘l. 

National Inst. of Arts & Letters 
(B’way at 155) To Mar. 20: 
Candidates For Grants. 

Riverside (Riv. Dr. at 103) To Mar. 
27: Knickerbocker Artists. 

Whitney (22 W 54) To Apr. 3: H. 
Bloom; J. Levine. 

Galleries 

A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) To Apr. 3: 

Levey; Mar. 21-Apr. 9: A. 
Bohrod. 

A.C.A. (63 E 57) To Mar. 26: A. 
Walkowitz; Mar. 28-Apr. 16: P. 
Evergood. 

Advanced (46 W 12) Cont. Ptgs. 

Alan (32 E 65) To Mar. 26: E. 
Pribble. 

Argent (67 E 59) Mar. 21-Apr. 9: L. 
Y. Jhen. 

Artists (851 Lex at 64) Mar. 
Apr. 7: Y. Blumberg. 

AS.L. (215 W 57) Mar.: 
Concours. 

Babcock (38 E 57) Mar.: 


tgs. 

Barone (202 E 51) To Mar. 26: R. 
Steed. 

Barzansky (664 Mad) To Mar. 26: 
Holmead. 

Borgenicht (61 E 57) To Mar. 26: 
. Morgan. 

Brown Stone (146 E 57) To Mar. 30: 
. Purdy. 

Caravan (132 E 65) To Mar. 22: 
Competition. 

City Center (131 W 55) To Apr. 3: 
Stage Desian. 

Coeval (100 W 56) To Mar. 26: P. 

(Amst. at 


Francesco. 

Colum. Univ. 117) To 
Apr. 15: L. Lipinsky. 

Contemporary Arts (106 E 57) To 
Apr. 2: E. Zimmer. 

Cooper (313 W 53) To Mar. 24: B. 
Phillips. 

Crespi (205 E 58) To Mar. 26: R. 
Weinaarten. 

Davis (231 E 60) Cont. Ptgs. 

Downtown (32 E 51) Mar. 29-Apr. 
23: G. O'Keeffe. 

Durlacher (11 E 57) To Mar. 26: 
W. Stein. 

Duveen (18 E 79) Old Masters. 

Duveen-Graham (1914 Mad at 78) 
To Mar. 31: S. Juno. 

Eqan (46 E 57) Mar.: R. De Niro. 

Eaaleston (969 Mad at 76) To Mor. 
26: S. Maier; Mar. 2l-Apr. 2: G. 


Flory. 

Eichth St. (33 W 8) To Mar. 27: 
C. Livinaston. 

Enamel (400 W 57) Mar.: A. Jabu. 

Feig] (601 Mad at 57) To Aor 2: 
L. Golub. 

Ferarail (19 E 55) Contact F. N. 
Price. 

Fine Arts Associates (4) E 57) To 
Mar. 26: M Schwartz. 

Forum (822 Mad at 69) Mar. 17- 
Apr. 7: Hunter Colleqe. 

Four Directions (114 4th at 12) To 
Mar. 25: M. Villard; T. Waldron. 

Fried (40 E 68) To Mar. 26: J. 
Xceron. 

Friedman (20 E 49) 
Zaidenbera. 
Galerie Chalette 

Fe. 

Galerie De Braux (131 E 55) To 
Mar. 31: Fr. & Ital. 

Galerie Herve (611 Mad) Cont. Fr. 

Galerie Moderne (49 W 53) To Mar. 
23: Sculp. Repro.; Mar. 24-Apr. 
13: J. Llort. 

Gallery 75 (30 E 75) To Apr. 9: 
Cont. Ptgs. 

Gallery 21 (21 E 63) Mar.: Artists 
Equity. 

Ganso (125 E 57) Mar. 21-Apr. 9: 
T. Schneebaum. 

Gentle (51 Grove) Mar. 
Powell. 

Grand Central (15 Vand. at 
Mar. 15-26: Grumbacher; Mar. 
Apr. 2: M. Guion. 

Grand Central Moderns (120 E 
To Mar. 31: B. Browne. 

Hall of Art (534 Mad at 55) To 
Mar. 24: L. Cagliani. 

Hansa (210 Cent. Pk. S.) Mar. 
Apr. 10: J. Muller. 
Heller (63 E 57) Mar. 

Vasilieff. 

Hewitt (29 E 65) Mar. 28-Apr. 30: 
E. Nadelman, sculp. 

Tolas (46 E 57) Mar.: A. Moore. 

Jackson (22 E 66) Mar. 21-Apr. 

S. Boardman. 

Jacobi (46 W 52) Mar. 
Cont. Group. 

James (70 E 12) To Mar. 28: 
Billmeyer. 


19- 
Ann'l 


Amer. 


Mar.: A. 
(45 W 57) Cont. 


16-31: L. 


42) 
22- 


57) 


21- 
15-Apr. 2: 


15-Apr. 


Janis (15 E 57) To Apr. 2: Fr. Art. 

Karnig (192 E 62) Mar. 15-26: Los 
Toros. 

Kennedy (785 5th at 59) To Mar. 31: 

ollwitz; W. Berlin Art. 

Kleemann (11 E 68) Mar.: Klee. 

Knoedler (14 E 57) Fr. & Amer. 

Kootz (600 Mad at 57) To Mar. 26: 
D. Hare. 

Korman (835 Mad at 69) To Apr. 9: 
M. Golubov. 

Kottler (108 E 57) 
Group. 

Kraushaar (32 E 57) Mar. 14-Apr. 9: 

Wasey. 

Lilliput (23114 
Downbeat & 
Fri. 3-7). 

Matisse (41 E 57) Mar.: Riopelle. 

Matrix (26 St. Mark’s Pl.) To Mar. 
26: Macgibeney; Kahane. 

Mi Chou (320-B W 81) To Apr. 30: 
S. Moy. 

Midtown (17 E 57) Mar. 22-Apr. 9: 
B. Parsons. 

Milch (55 E 57) 
Fredenthal. 

Morris (174 Waverly Pl.) To Mar. 
28: Arden; Birkin. 

New (601 Mad at 57) Mar. 28-Apr. 
9: F. Greco. 

Newhouse (15 E 57) Old Masters. 

New Schools (66 W 12) To Mar. 
22: Amer. Abstract. 

N. Y. Circl. (28 E 72) Amer. & 


‘urop. 

Niveau (962 Mad at 76) Mar. 15-26: 
Bombois. 

— (62 W 56) To Mar. 26: B. 


‘unter. 

Parma (1107 Lex) Mar. 21-Apr. 20: 
S. Greenberg. 

Parsons (15 E 57) To Apr 2: K. 
Okada. 

Passedoit (121 E 57) To Mar. 26: 
C. Schucker. 

Pen & Brush (16 E 10) To Mar. 28: 


Oils. 

Perdalma (110 E 57) To Mar. 25: F. 
Boswell. 

Peridot (820 Mad. at 68) To Mar. 
26: R. Pollack. 

Perls (1016 Mad at 78) To Apr. 23: 
Mod. Fr. 

Petite (129 W 56) To Mar. 28: C. 
Orloff. 

Pierino (127 Macdougal) Mar. 19- 
Apr. 9: Cont. Ptas. 

Rehn (683 Sth at 54) Mar. 21-Apr. 9: 
A. Schwieder. 

Riley (26 E 55) Cont. Ptgs. 

Roko (51 Grnwch) To Mar. 23: 
Sculp, Ptqs. 

Rosenberg (20 E 79) Fr. & Amer. 

Rosenthal (840 B’way at 13) To 
Mar. 25: J. Gray. 

Saidenberq (10 E 77) Mar: Rhoden, 
sculp; Mod. Ptgs. 

Sa'maaundi {47 Sth) To Mor. 25: 
Wools; sculv. 

Salpeter (42 E 57) Mar. 21l-Apr. 9: 
H. Crowley. 

Schaefer (32 E 57) Mar. 21-Apr. 9: 
C. Booth. 

Schoneman (63 E 57) Mar. 29-Apr. 
13: N. Schattenstein. 

Sculpture Center (167 E 69) Cont 
Sculp. 

Seay (708 Lex at 57) Coptic Tex- 
tiles. 

Seliamann (5 E 57) Mar. 21-Apr. 9: 
“Northland” Sculo. Models. 

Serigraph (38 W 57) To Mar. 28: 
L. Pytlak; R. Nesch, H. Cousins, 


sculp. 

Stable (924 7th at 58) To Apr. 4: 
Marca-Relli; H. Cherry. 

Steuben (718 Sth at 55) From Mar. 
8: “Studies in Crystal.”’ 

Sudamericana (866 Lex at 66) To 
Mar. 28: L. Gendron. 

Tanager (90 E 10) To Mar. 30: P. 


ine. 

Teachers Union (206 W 15) Teacher- 
Painters. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad at 
75) To Mar. 30: Graphics. 

Tibor De Nagy (206 E 53) To Apr. 
2: G. Hartiaan. 

Urban (19 E 76) S. Svanier. 

Valentin (32 E 57) To Apr. 9: M. 
Callery, sculp. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21 E 57) 
To Mar. 22: M. Paneth; Mar. 28- 
Apr. 9: E. Sala Franco. 

Village Art Center (39 Grove) To 
Apr. 1: Wcol. Awards. 

Viviano (42 E 57) To Mar. 26: C. 


rown. 

Walker (117 E 57) To Mar. 30: 
“Old & New.” 

(70 E 56) To Mar. 26: S. 

Burlinchame; H. Jackson, sculp. 

Weyhe (794 Lex at 61) To Apr. 2: 
M. Kohn. 

Wildenstein (19 E 64) Mar. 23-Apr. 
30: Van Goah. 

Willard (23 W 56) To Apr. 2: E. 
Martinelli. 

Wittenborn (38 E 57) Mar. 21-Apr. 
4: B. Lardera. 


To Mar. 26: 


“Portraits: 
(Wed. & 


Eliz.) 
Offbeat.” 


To Apr. 2: D. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Mills To Apr. 10: Chinese Cer. 

Museum To Apr. 10: Mark Tobey. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn To Apr. 10: Stained Glass. 

ORONO, ME. 

Univ. Mar.: 
Boehler. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Museum To Apr. 3: Neuberger Coll. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 

Art Alliance To Mar. 23: Ross; 
Mandel; To Mar. 27: Buzzelli. 

Coleman To Mar. 21: Fr. Ptg. 

Dubin To Mar. 26: G. Utescher. 

Little To Mar. 20: Cont. Fr. Ptg. 

Lush Mar. 22-Apr. 13: H. Dicker- 
man; M. Vondrah. 

Mack Mar.: Case; Enders; Harri. 

Museum To Mar. 26: Artists Equity. 

Pa. Aca. Mar. 25-Apr. 24: Aca. 
Fellows Ann’l. 

Print Club To Mar. 25: Color Print 
Ann’. 

Schurz To Apr. 15: Sommerburg. 

YWHA Mar.: Pa. Guild of Crafts- 
men. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts To Mar. 


roup. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Mar.: Ger. Express. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum To Apr. 17: Wash. Artists; 
L. Bunce. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Three Arts Mar.: A. Maurice. 

READING, PA. 

Museum To Mar. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum To Apr. 3: 
Jury.” 

ROANOKE, VA. 

Arts Center To Mar. 
Artists. 

ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Mar.: 
Laws. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker To Apr. 16: Calif. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum To Apr. 5: Artists Guild. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Mar.: Tex. Wcol. Ann’l. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Mar.: Utamaro. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

De Younq To Mar. 27: Cont. Ital. 

Gump’s To Apr. 12: Barrios; Davis; 
George. 

Museum To Mar. 27: Japan Arch. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

Museum Mar.: Daumier; 
Tomaso. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum Matr.: 
Springer. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

Ringling To Mar. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Dusanne To Mar. 30: F. Martin. 

Museum To Apr. 3: N. W. Prints 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center To Apr. 1: 
man; Cont. Crafts. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum To Mar. 27: Aca. Artists 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum To Apr. 3: C. Plochmann; 
E. Klein. 

TOPEKA, KAN. 

Mulvane To Apr. 5: 
Whitney Ann'l. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Mar.: Group. 

TUCSON, ARIZ. 

Rosequist To Mar. 26: 19th C. Eur. 

URBANA, ILL. 

Univ. To Apr. 3: Cont. Amer. Ptg. 
& Sculp. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson To Mar. 
covered. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Aden Mar.: Galoon. 

Amer. Univ. To Apr. 3: Gloria Finn. 

Corcoran To May 8: Amer. Ptg. 
Biennial. 

National Gallery To Apr. 
mier Litho. 

Obelisk To Apr. 
Crippa. 

Smithsonian To Mar. 
man Etch. 


Erlanger; Brown; 


29: Abstract 


27: Weol. 


“Judge the 


29: Roanoke 


Petroff; Holt: 


Weol. 


Rouault; 


Gaumann; Rush; 


26: Circus Ptgs. 


B. F. New- 


Tillotson; 


27: Italy Redis- 


3: Dau- 

5: K. Martin; R. 

27: Heintzel- 

Mar.: De Harport 

Photo. 

Whyte To Apr. 2: A. Russo. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton To Mar. 26: Members Ann’l. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Lawrence To Mar. 26: Olivetti De- 
signs. 

WINNIPEG, CANADA 

Art Gallery To Apr. 
Soc. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 


Museum To Apr. 3: Five Amer. 
Painters. 


3: Manitoba 





Rural life in the Pennsylvania Dutch country is a favorite subject of Doris Lee. Reproduced courtesy of ‘The Lamp,” a publication of The Standard Oil Company of 
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Now the deeper rewards of creative painting 
can be yours. 
Never before such an opportunity to study 


art through a guiding faculty of such stature ~f Md Send For Free a 


Adolf Dehn 


Stuart Davis 


in the Fine Arts field! Never before such a “ : describes this remarkt 
chance to learn—in your own home and at course in detail. Jas 
: i : the coupon below. ~ 
your leisure—the methods and techniques of 
will Bernet successful painting. peruniquanas oan aee nnene e 
Famous Artists Painting Course 
Studio P9-MA, Westport, Conn. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your 
booklet describing The Famous Artists Painting Course. 


The Famous Artists Painting Course is a 
unique new development in home art study. 
It employs a remarkable “show-how” tech- 
nique so new, so different, no other school 

Ben Shahn ——Fletcher Martin can even approach it. 

If you are an amateur painter anxious to 
improve your work, you owe it to yourself to 
mail the coupon for full details. No obligation, 
of course—but an opportunity to learn more 
about The Famous Artists Painting Course. 


Mr. 
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